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The March of the News | 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


sponses affairs displaced purely domestic 

problems last week as the subject requir- 
ing foremost consideration by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 


Grave developments in the Far East where 
Japan and China are again locked in a ruthless 
martial struggle threatened to involve the 
United States as well as other nations. Ameri- 
can lives and property were being destroyed, 
and our government served formal notice on 
the Japanese and Chinese governments that it 
“reserves all rights” for damages on its own 
behalf and on behalf of the citizens. 


Earlier in the week Secretary of State Hull 
directed an appeal to both nations to refrain 
from “resort to war,” which under the circum- 
stances was nothing more than a gesture. 


Since both the governments of Japan and 
China continued to deny that a state of war be- 
tween them exists, President Roosevelt was not 
required to invoke our neutrality law as he 
would have to do immediately if either side de- 
clared war. The cabinet, after a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the situation, decided that the 
United States would pursue a policy of “watch- 
fulness.” 


A ‘STEP IN COURT REFORM’ 

Congress completed its exodus from Wash- 
ington leaving behind a huge pile of bills, pub- 
lic and private, for the Chief Executive to ap- 
prove. Under the Constitution, the President 
has ten days, Sunday excepted, to act on a bill 
after it is presented to him. Measures not 
signed within the ten-day limit fail to become 
law. 


The Lower Court Procedure bill was one of 
those which became law last week. In signing 
the measure the President issued a statement 
in which he said that while the bill omits ob- 
jectives necessary to any complete and rounded 
plan for judicial reform, “it has meritorious pro- 
visions and is definitely a step in the right 
direction.” 

Among other measures which became law last 
week when the President approved them were 
the emergency bill to plug loopholes in the Fed- 
eral income tax law and the third deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, with the authorization of $65,- 
000,000 to finance-a cotton price adjustment 
program. 


The President left Washington late in the 
week for his home at Hyde Park for a three- 
weeks’ “working vacation” without having in- 
dicated whether he would approve or disap- 
prove the sugar quota bill, some features of 
which are known to be distasteful to the Ad- 
ministration. 


CONGRESS AWAITS A CALL 
Also undetermined when Mr. Roosevelt left 
Washington was whether a special session of 
Congress would be called this fall to act on 
farm and wage and hour legislation, which was 
left pending at adjournment. 


A joint Congressional resolution pledging 
immediate study of crop control legislation at 


the next session was approved by the President. | 
His signature is regarded as making the resolu- | 


tion a “promissory note” in return for cotton 
loans this fall. 


Federal intervention last week averted a big 
railroad strike—for the time being at least. 
“Big Five” railroad brotherhoods decided to 
postpone action on a strike call to 300,000 train- 


men on 86 railroads, pending efforts of the Na- | 


tional Mediation Board to settie the wage con- 
troversy. In case it fails, the Bdard may notify 
the President and delay a strike for 60 more 
days. 


A MOVE TO ECONOMIZE 
An economy drive was begun last week by 
Administration leaders to balance the Federal 


budget next year and begin payments on the | 
debt. | 


record-breaking $37,000,000,000 public 
Acting Chairman Cannon, of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, announced, after a White 
House conference, that reductions in appropria- 
tions at next session would run as high as 30 
per cent, with curtailment or elimination of 
some Federal activities. 


Another step toward improving the fiscal po- | 
sition of the Government was reduction of re- | 
discount rates charged by Federal Reserve banks | 


to the lowest levels in history. This move was 
designed to induce banks to stop selling their 
Government bonds, and thereby depressing 
their value, to get cash to lend to their custo- 
mers. 


Even with the President, Congress and the | 
Supreme Court all away from Washington the | 
| last two independent regulatory agencies au- 


business of Government goes on. 
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| AS population grows and the problems of Gov- 
ernment grow, Congress deems it more 
and more necessary to delegate to Commissions 
the task of administering the regulatory laws 
| of the land. 

The Commission idea, though deplored on all 
sides in the campaign of 1932, has grown even 
more since then. 

Only seven regulatory Commissions or Boards 
were established in the 40 years from 1887 
through 1927. As many new ones, in instances 

| taking over responsibilities exercised by earlier 
| agencies, have been established since 1933. 

The trend, illustrated by the above picto- 
gram, began with establishment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1887. The Su- 
preme Court had held interstate railroading 

| subject only to Federal control. State govern- 
ments which had been struggling to assure 
| railroad operation in the public ‘interest looked 
to Washington. The new agency did not fit 
into any department, so Congress set it apart. 
Some measure of events since can be had in 
the steady expansion of the Commission’s 
| powers and the fact that its annual operating 
| cost has increased from $50,000 to almost $8,- 
| 000,000. Principally concerned at first with 
railroad charges and competition, it now has 
jurisdiction over motor carriers as well. 


BUSINESS AND BANKING CONTROLS 

Congress liked its work as railroad transport 
expanded and subsequently sought to regulate 
and promote shipping by the same type of 
| agency—first with the Shipping Board in 1916 


| and more recently with the Maritime Commis- 


sion. Air transport regulations has been left 
to regular Departments. 

Popular dissatisfaction with national bank- 
ing prompted organization of the Federal Re- 
serve System in 1913. The Reserve Board on 
| its own can profoundly influence business con- 

ditions by expansion and contraction of credit. 

Both this Board and the Federal Deposit In- 

surance Corporation exercise supervisory re- 


| sponsibilities over banks. 


Prolonged agitation for business controls 
culminated in the Act creating the Federal 
Trade Commission in 1914. Two years later 
another independent Commission was entrusted 


| with major responsibilities in tariff matters 
| and given quasi-judicial authority to deal with 
| unfair practices in import trade. 
| tariff duties by the President must be based 
| in studies by the Tariff Commission. 


Changes in 


The growing importance of electric power 
and of radio resulted in establishment of the 


COMMISSION | 


Our ‘Fourth 
Independent 


COMMISSION 


+ 
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thorized before the New Deal. 
curities of interstate and some _ intrastate 
power utilities were placed under control. The 
Radio Commission in 1927 sought to bring or- 
der out of the confusion which followed an of- 
ficial ruling that any citizen had a right to a 
broadcasting license. 


THE RECORD OF RECENT YEARS 

The record since 1933 shows that, in less 
than five years, an array of Federal regulatory 
power comparable to that voted in all previous 
history has been vested in agencies immediately 
responsible to no authority. Another such—a 
Labor Standards Board—would be established 
under the bill for wages and hours regulation 
which was locked in the House Rules Commit- 
tee at the adjournment of Congress. This leg- 
islation will retain its status for action at the 
next session. 


Rates and se- 


In two instances—the Communications and 
Maritime Commissions—it was a case of imple- 
menting previous policies. Deposit insurance 
and securities regulation stemmed directly 
from depression difficulties. The Alcohol Ad- 
ministration, which will become independent if 
and when the President appoints the three 
board members, polices the liquor industry. 

Collective bargaining guarantees, supervision 
over the bituminous industry and mechanism 
for settlement of railway labor disputes were 
embodied in the various Acts relating directly 
to business management and labor. 

Some regulatory functions also have been 
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of Government: 


Make Laws 


entrusted to bureaus in the regular Depart- 
ments, notably the Department of Agriculture 
for food, drugs and market supervision. 

These special arms of Government differ 
from the regular Departments. While Cabinet 
members head the Departments directly under 
the President, Congress has undertaken to 
guarantee independence to such Commissions 
as a rule by providing bipartisan membership, 
staggered terms longer than that of the Presi- 
dent, and that they report to the Legislative 
branch. 

Members can be removed only for cause. 
Though the courts exercise some supervision, 
neither the President nor Congress has con- 
trol in any practical sense. 

Departmental regulation is in general for 
protection of health, safety and prevention of 
fraud. The law is definite, violators face 
charges in the regular courts. 

The independent agencies are more con- 
cerned with broad questions of social and eco- 
nomic policy. They not only enforce law, in 
effect, they create law. 

Their jurisdiction extends to problems of 
unfair competition, monopoly, halting specula- 
tion, employer-employe relationships, and regu- 
lation in the interest of adequate and fair rail, 
water, bus, communications, power and pipe- 
line systems. 


RULINGS BECOME LAW 

Congress states the general objective. Its 
agent applies that standard to particular sets 
of facts, considering social and economic im- 
plications of the situation at hand as well as 
the letter of the law. The resultant decisions, 
unless reversed in the regular courts on appeal, 
become part of the law itself. 

Recommending that all these Commissions 
be consolidated into the regular Departments, 
President Roosevelt’s Committee on Reorgan- 
ization called them “a headless ‘fourth branch’ 
of Government, a haphazard deposit of irre- 
sponsible agencies and uncoordinated powers.” 

Every bit of authority exercised by them 
meant a relative weakening of the President, it 
was contended, and so disturbed the constitu- 
tional balance of power. 

But Congress, ever jealous of Executive au- 
thority, thus far has disagreed. The bill passed 
by the House of Representatives, to permit 
governmental reorganization by the President, 
excepted the independent regulatory agencies 
from its scope. 

Capital expectation is that the Senate will 
make similar exception when it acts on the 
House bill in the next session. 
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lTomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


ree 


HANCES strongly favor another successful 
skirting of a highly dangerous international 
situation, 


The price of any interference with the Jap- 
anese at this stage is war and neither Great 
Britain—with which this country will continue 
to play ball in the Far East—nor the United 
States is ready to pay that price. 


As a result Japan is likely to accomplish her 
purpose of North China domination and con- 
trol over Chinese ports. 


American interests will suffer materially; 
British interests much more so. 


Neutrality, as prescribed by Congress, is not 
going to take. The first real test of the law 
found it to be inoperative. Our large stake in 
trade and the one-sided nature of the plan has 
led to it being quietly discarded. 


Still, if technicalities which now enable the 
President to recognize the situation in China 
as something other than war should be removed, 
the neutrality law would go into effect auto- 
matically. 

Results then could be important, reacting of 
the whole American business picture. 


“WATCHFUL WAITING” POLICY 

The State Department will continue to play 
a close diplomatic game, watching for every 
opening to be used in guarding American in- 
terests. 

Odds in favor of a special session of Congress 
in the fall now are about 60-40. The closest 
White House advisers are urging a special ses- 
sion on the ground that time is going to be re- 
quired to put through a broad program of farm, 
labor and tax legislation. 


The President leans heavily toward a special 
session but the conservative wing of his party 
are advising against calling one. They insist 
that farmers can be held in line on a new con- 
trol program through conditions attached to 
commodity loans and that there is no need for 
haste. 


A number of important investigations will be 
started shortly in preparation for new legisiz 
tion at the next session of Congress, whet 
it begins in the fall or at the regular date °» 
January. 


One primary inquiry relates to tax revisic 
At the same time a Congressional committee 
carries on its investigation, the Treasury will 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1,] 
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—Harris & Ewing 


AN EXTRA SESSION? MAYBE! 


The Majority Leaders of the two Houses—Ken- 
tucky’s Senator Barkley (right), and the Lone Star 
State’s Representative Rayburn — ponder the sub- 
ject after the White House conference last week. 
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Behind the Revival 
Of the Court Issue 


Hints of new struggle. Executive 
criticism of limited reform law. 
Another bill in making. 


N the first flush of victory on the issue of enlarg- 

ing the Supreme Court, opponents declared the 
Administration bill “dead.” 

Now, after reading President Roosevelt's state- 
ment on signing the bill affecting lower court pro- 
cedure, they believe it only “dormant.” 

The substitute, said the statement, “registers a 
moderate and limited advance into a field which 
calls for further and more complete exploration.” 
The crisp sentences had a fighting tone. (The text 
of the statement is printed on Page 4.) 

Senator William King (Dem.), of Utah, in a re- 
joinder indicative of general opposition sentiment, 
said “the Administration is not satisfied with de- 
feat. and Mr. Roosevelt’s statement is to be re- 
garded as a continuation of the plan to chenge the 
judiciary system. We will be ready.” 

Much consideration preceded the decision to de- 
fine the White House position. Some advisers 
favored approval of the bill without comment. 
Others would have preferred to see it vetoed with a 
declaration that the question would be presented 
again to Congress. 


‘COOPERATION’ REQUESTED 

The upshot was a declaration reminiscent of the 
two militant addresses in March when the Presi- 
dent spoke of the Government as a three-horse 
team, the Congress, the Executive and the Courts; 
and said: 

“Two of the horses are pulling in unison today, 
the third is not.” 

This time he said “a high degree of cooperation” 
between the three branches is necessary to make 
democracy function. A chasm has opened between 
the people on one side and the courts and the bar 
on the other, he contended, as a result of lawyers 
taking advantage of “technicalities of the law and 
the conservatism of the courts to render measures 
of social and economic reform sterile and abortive.” 


DECISIONS SPEEDED 

Approval was given the bill in hand because it 
enables the Government to be represented when 
Constitutional questions are at issue in private liti- 
gation, restricts issuance of injunctions by lower 
courts, and speeds decisions both in lower courts 
and on appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Merits of the measure had been summarized by 
Representative Hatton W. Sumners, chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, and used as text 
for a warning. 

“It is to be hoped,” he wrote in a letter to the 
New York Times printed before the court bill was 
signed, “that it will tend to create among legislators 
a consciousness of duty to legislate within the scope 
of constitutional authority, a thing which they have 
all but lost. In no small degree this has occurred 
because members of Congress and the people have 
been largely protected from the consequencs of un- 
constitutional acts of Congrss by the veto power of 
the President and the nullifying decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

“There is much to indicate that we are moving 
away from that protection and will have to depend 
upon another to be supplied by Congress.” 

Some associates of Mr. Sumners read between the 
lines his antagonism toward the original court bill. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S CRITICISM 


Mr. Roosevelt criticized the new law for not ac- 
complishing the objectives of the original proposal, 
noting that it provided no increase in lower court 
personnel, for no inflow of new blood to the courts, 
and left untouched “the problem of aged and in- 
firm judges” and “any method of relieving the bur- 
den now imposed on the Supreme Court.” 

The reference to a “burden” attracted attention 
in the light of Chief Justice Hughes’ position, ex- 
pressed in a letter read at Senate hearings on the 
court bill, that the tribunal was abreast of its work 
and that an increase in the number of Justices 
would impair efficiency. 

The Chief Justice stipulated that he did not dis- 
cuss questions of policy. And it was on policy, on 
construction of the Constitution rather than the 
volume of work in the Supreme Court that the Ad- 
ministration’s most outspoken supporters, at least, 
based their arguments for judiciary reorganization. 

A Senate committee comprising three supporters 
of the first court bill, three opponents and one ad- 
vocate of compromise—Carl Hatch (Dem.), of New 
Mexico—will begin a new study of the judicial sys- 
tem in November. Latest indications are that the 
President will emphasize “general objectives” to 
them, instead of striking out at once for the old 
Supreme Court enlargement bill 


WAR CLOUDS—PROBLEMS LEFT BY CONGRESS | 





ee 
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THE NEWS PARADE—MR. ROOSEVELT STUDIES 





lhe President's Weak 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

Hyde Park nominally on vacation but actu- 

ally, to judge from developments of the past 
week, thinking and planning well ahead. 

Warfare in the Orient, differences as to 
whether Congress should be convened in special 
session and official dissatisfaction with the bill 
on judiciary procedure are only a few of the 
problems which followed the President to his 
ancestral home. 

Try though he did, Mr. Roosevelt could not 
even dispose of all the state papers awaiting: his 
action before leaving the Capital. Many were 
bundled into his bags for attention between 
hours of enjoying boat races this week in Long 
Island Sound. 

Knick-knacks on the President's desk had to 
be shunted aside to make room for bills enacted 
in the closing hours at the Capitol, for reports 
recommending approval or veto, and for numer- 
ous conflicting petitions and invitations. Each 
decision meant news, naturally, but Mr. Roose- 
velt laughingly informed reporters who 
crowded about his desk that he had been too 
busy to make any news. 


sojourns at 


WATCHFUL WAITING Questioning soon dis- 
POLICY TOWARD closed something of what 


was going on. Between 
ORIENT APPROVED puffs on his cigarette, 


the President said he had read in advance Sec- 
retary Hull’s statement urging pacific settle- 
ment of the Sino-Japanese dispute and had 
written across the top “OK. I heartily approve. 
F. DD. 3." 

A chance to speak of “a little silver lining” 
in foreign affairs was welcomed at the White 
House. At a time when so many international 
debts are in default, Hungary notified this Gov- 
ernment that it will begin repayment of the ad- 
vances made in post-war days to feed its desti- 
tute. 

The subject of clouds in domestic and par- 
ticularly Democratic affairs brought less defi- 
nite responses. Over a luncheon of steamed 
shrimp, the President had discussed the desira- 
bility of a special session with his Senate and 
House floor leaders, Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, and Sam Rayburn of Texas. 

“We went into the pros and cons in equal de- 
gree. What I felt was not important,” Senator 
Barkley told newspaper men. 

“Me, too,” said Representative Rayburn, as he 
looked down at the White House lawn. “How 
my cows would like that!” he added reflectively. 

While Mr. Roosevelt said no decision had 
been reached, several callers received the im- 
pression that Congress would be reconvened in 
November. Secretary Wallace advocated a spe- 





Representative Marvin Jones, the Texas 
Chairman of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, promised his best to have a surplus control 
bill ready, if and when a call comes. Asked his 
opinion, Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
(Dem.), of Washington, told Mr. Roosevelt he 
favored an early session if legislation could be 
worked out in time. Senator Tom Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, was lukewarm. 

Whatever he may conclude, the President 
took satisfaction in signing the Congressional 
pledge to consider a general agricultural bill at 
the outset of its next session. He considered it 
representative of the “cooperation” he believes 
should be maintained between the Government 
branches, is was explained, and felt his signa- 
ture made it a binding compact. 

RUMBLINGS OF A sc ggohaggens. ace 

companie e signin 
RENEWED FIGHT of es Bill sen, a 
ON HIGH COURT almost unrecognizable 
remnant of the Supreme Court enlargement bill. 
Action was delayed until the last minute, report- 
edly because advisers were at odds on whether 
a statement should be issued in explanation. 
The White House first promised a statement by 
the midnight deadline. It materialized the next 
morning. (The text of the statement is printed 
on Page 4.) 

Saying “our people are restive under the slow 
and uncertain processes of the law,” the Presi- 
ent regretted that procedural changes in the 
lower courts authorized by the legislation fell 
far short of his objectives. Aides termed the 
resolution “a stepping stone,” implying that 
more stones toward the objectives would be 
laid out if the President had his way. 

The statement generated speculation whether 
an atempt to enlarge the Supreme Court would 
be made in the next session of Congress or pos- 
sibly be carried over into the 1938 elections. 

An announced Presidential trip to the North- 
west late in September might offer Mr. Roose- 
velt opportunity to do some campaigning on the 
issue, observers suggested, though the stated 
purpose of the journey was “to secure first-hand 
information on the accomplishments in this area 
under his Administration.” Mrs. Roosevelt will 
accompany the President and they will visit 
their son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Boettiger, in Seattle. 


PARTY HARMONY: The conflict between 


AN UNREAD SPEECH J2™¢s A. Farley, speak- 
ing as Democratic Chair- 
OF MR. FARLEY’S 


man, and Senator Joseph 
Guffey, of Pennsylvania, speaking as a “hun- 
dred per cent Roosevelt man,” prompted 
quiries if either bespeak the President's views. 

Did he believe with Mr. Farley that the party 
organization should not visit reprisals upon 
Democratic foes of the Supreme Court bill? 
Or with Mr. Guffey that the “ingrates” should 


in- 








* cial session to improve the farm price outlook. ¢ be repudiated? 


The question was based on a fallacy, Mr. 
Roosevelt replied in press conference, because 
he had read neither speech. In fact, he had not 
even read recent speeches by his son, James, or 
those of his wife, and those would be read first. 

How about the denunciation of the Demo- 
cratic record in Congress by John L. Lewis? 

Also unread. 

Well, what did he himself think of that rec- 
ord? 

A grin spread slowly over the President's 
face, then eh almost whispered, “O-o-oh no.” It 
seemed this was his fifth Congress; he had made 
no statement about accomplishments or failures 
of the previous Congresses, and he would not 
start now. 

Of the 175 bills delivered to him within a 
space of two days, the one for control of sugar 
production and imports caused most trouble. 
Although the administration opposed it, Secre- 
tary Wallace found the final form less objec- 
tionable. Senators from interested states waited 
upon Mr. Roosevelt repeatedly with argumenty 
for signing, but he entrained for the “month 
off” without giving them definite satisfaction. 

One of his last acts was to sign the bill in- 
tended to close income tax loopholes, by which 
the Treasury hopes to raise the $100,000,000 car- 
ried in the also-approved Third Deficiency Bull. 
Several minor bills were vetoed, including a 
proposal to put G-men on the trail of cattle 
rustlers and chicken thieves who cross state 
lines. 


Police reenforcements 
RAIN-DRAGGLED patrolled the White 
House gates several days 
JOB MARCHERS to keep out bedraggled 
platoons of “job marchers” carrying placards 
demanding reinstatement by WPA of workers 
unable to obtain other employment. The Presi- 
dent sent out word that lack of funds necessi- 
tafed the dismissals, but further WPA reduc- 
tions were not contemplated. 

In the midst of so much serious business those 
last days at his desk, Mr. Roosevelt enjoyed 
some relaxation with Senator Schwellenbach. 
The husky, good-natured Westerner presented 
to him an invitation to attend the opening of 
the Bonneville Dam inscribed on a wolf's pelt 
—the wolf being the one, according to the Sen- 
ator, that “howled at everyone's door in 1932.” 

Cruising off Long Island, the President 
doubtless will notice flags of Coast Guard cut- 
ters at half-mast in memory of Andrew Mellon, 
former Secretary of the Treasury. Suits to col- 
lect $3,000,000 income taxes and to dissolve his 
Aluminum Company were pending at Mr. Mel- 
lon’s death. The two men talked in friendly 
fashion at the White House last winter when 
Mr. Mellon tendered his valuable art collection 
to the nation. 


A MESSAGE FOR 
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Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of * 
Agriculture, and the President, 
sources close to the White 
House say, are not seeing eye 
to eye on the character of new 
farm legislation. Secretary Wal- 
lace tends to shy away from a 


Since his elevation to the Demo- * 
cratic floor leadership, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky, 
is being discussed in high Ad- 


persons, 


When the relief rolls were re- + 
duced to approximately 1,500,000 
Harry L. Hopkins, 
WPA Administrator, was struck kee 


nouncement, they say, were evi- 
dent in the speech. 


ministration circles as aman who by a level of reaction which 
could be trusted to carry on caused him to check the cut in Rifts in the CCC educational 
Roosevelt policies as President. employment totals. WPA rolls lute have been mended and plans 





new plunge into rigid production 
control while the President 
wants to start where the AAA 
left off, going in for more con- 
trol. Secretary Wallace has 
spent little time in Washington 
during the summer. Hints are 
being passed in inner Adminis- 
tration circles that something 
may be up. 


x kk 


One of the most disillusioned 
men in Washington is Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, who is 
reported’ as Josing faith in the 
idea that the United States can 
lead the world back to sanity. 
The constant jump from crisis to 
crisis is said to have weakened 
his confidence in the chances of 
an old-fashioned period of re- 
covery and peace based upon 
freer flow of trade. 





These same quarters cite Gov- 
ernor Frank Murphy, of Michi- 
gan, as a possibility for the vice 
presidential nomination in 1940. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is getting 
special studies from the Treas- 
ury Department on which he in- 
tends to base an early defense of 
his fiscal policies. His idea is 
that the budget is in better shape 
than appears on the surface. 


x «re 


It is just beginning to be known 
that CCC officials are experienc- 
ing serious difficulty in main- 
taining the CCC at Congress-au- 
thorized strength of 300,000. Bet- 
ter employment conditions have 
reduced the appeal of the forest 
camp life. 





now are at about half the de- 
pression peak. Officials say pri- 
vately that there will be some 
increase this winter, with the 
peak coming in February. 


. 2 @ 


A sharp undercover controversy 
has arisen within the Govern- 
ment as to whether the proposed 
trans-Atlantic air route shall be 
the monopoly of one company. 


x~* * 


According to the story going the 
rounds, the same individuals who 
edit important White House 
pronouncements also edited the 
radio address of Senator Joseph 
Guffey, attacking Senators who 
broke with the President on the 
Supreme Court issue. All the 
earmarks of a headquarters pro- 





quietly have been made for offer- 
ing a more comprehensive school 
program this year than ever be- 
fore. In former years there had 
been sharp disagreement between 
the Army officers in charge of 
the camps and educational ex- 
perts of the Government as to 
how the school program should 
be run. 


x~** 


Word is going to the White 
House, from men who have been 
among the most aggressive New 
Dealers in applying some of the 
President’s important programs, 
advising that the people want a 
rest from experiments and trial 
balloons. These advisers report 
to intimates that Mr. Roosevelt 
shows little interest in their ad- 
vice. 











COUNTS THE FARM BILLIONS 
Dr. A. G. Black, Chief of the Bureau of Argicul- 
tural Economics, says his books show farmers will 
have a cash income of nine billion dollars in 1937, 

and the greatest purchasing power since 1919, 
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The Ghost of AAA 
Back With Big Crops 


Plans for Crop Control. Subsidies 
for cotton growers. Prospective 
surpluses, falling prices. 


HITE HOUSE thoughts are turned again to the 
American farmer—just now the country’s hope 
and its despair. 

Hope arises from the prospect that a sensational 
increase in farm cash income is going to jolt the 
nation’s business out of the rut in which it now 
finds itself. 

Despair is occasioned by the expert opinion that 
the same troubles that rose to beset American 
farmers after 1929 are appearing on the horizon 
once again, even as prosperity seems to be at hand. 

Both of these sentiments are being impressd upon 
the President. 

A report by Dr. A. G. Black, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, estimates that farmers 
this year will have a cash income of nine billion 
dollars. This is an increase of more than a billion 
dollars over 1936 and nearly five billion more than 
1932. Its purchasing power is larger than for any 
year since 1919. 


PROBLEM OF BUMPER CROPS 

But President Roosevelt is being importuned to 
call a special session of Congress to help the farmer. 
Need for relief is pictured as urgent. 

Reason for this apprehension is beginning to be 
clear. 

Prospect of a bumper crop of cotton has caused 
the price paid the farmer to drop under 10 cents 
a pound. Last year it was above 12 cents. A 
pledge now has been given to protect the farmer 
in his desire for a 12 cent return by making him 
a loan and paying him a subsidy. Fulfillment of 
the pledge promises to knock one more big hole in 
the budget. 

Yet cotton is only one crop. 

Wheat this year returned an excellent yield. 
Prices haye fallen but still are profitable. This is 
because some other countries have had poor wheat 
crops. The promise of another favorable year in 
1938 raises the bugaboo of too much wheat. That 
bugaboo already is present in corn and in potatoes. 
More budget trouble is in sight as those farmers 
are cared for. 


A REVIVED AAA? 

Mr. Roosevelt has foreseen all of this and does 
not share the feeling of despair expressed by some 
of his Congressional allies. 

To him the answer is clear: A revived AAA 
with bigger and better crop controls. 

So now the wheels are grinding again as the ex- 
perts get busy exploring for methods of Govern- 
ment regulation of agriculture that might avoid 
the fate of the first AAA and yet prove effective in 
dealing with the problem. The President fears that 
delay of a few months may cause an upset in farm 
income during 1938 that would jeopardize recovery. 
In that feeling he is supported by Henry Wallace, 
his Secretary of Agriculture. 

Their elation over the prospect of a big farm ine 
come during 1937 is complicated by the problem 
of inducing Congress to enact control laws that 
can be put into effect on the crops of 1938. Special 
Session demands grow out of that situation. 

Immediate problems are more practical. 

One of those problems involves a determination 
of the size of price-fixing loans tu be made to cotton 
farmers. A decision is understood to have been 
reached on lo&ns of nine cents a pound, with a 
Supplemental payment, or subsidy, of three cents a 
pound in case the price falls to nine cents. An- 
other problem is the size of price-fixing loans on 
corn once those loans are demanded in the fall. 
Talk is of loans at 45 cents a bushel. 


CROP CONTROL SOUGHT 

All of the thinking and the planning among of- 
ficials is on the basis of a return by the Government 
to the field of crop control. 

But this time the official thinking is sharply di- 
vided. 

One school of thought, rather strongly represented 
by the old-line AAA group, favors less direct control 
over the farmer, more emphasis on price subsidies 
on the part of the crop consumed in this country, 
with the export portion ef the crop to sell for what 
it will bring. 

The other school of thought, numbering the 
President among its members, favors more direct 
control and less of an element of subsidy, since 
Subsidy means new taxes and bigger budgets. 

Some despair arises out of the problems of bring- 
ing these two schools of thought into agreement in 
the few months before Congress returns. 

There definitely is a strong t.end at the moment 
away from the idea of using force to make farmers 
join in a program of production control. Most em- 
phasis is upon a two-piece system — one for the 
United States, the other for foreign buyers. 














A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued From Page 1.] 
prepare exhaustive recommenda- 
tions for new tax legislation. 


Other major new inquiries in- 
clude studies of farm problems, 
unemployment relief and court 
* reform. 


Mr. Roosevelt is not planning 
a new frontal assault of the Su- 
preme Court at the next regular 
session. He will continue to in- 
sist upon the need for a change 


in the judiciary. 


But his purpose is to put his 
opponents on the defensive. It 
is to be remembered that many 
more New Deal measures, involv- 
ing constitutional principles not 
yet tested, are on their way to 
the Court or are moving through 
Congress. 

Any upset to utility regula- 
tion, or prospective farm con- 
trol, or wage and hour legisla- 
tion, would leave the pro-Court 
group with a problem on its 
hands. 


residential strategy now is to 
leave the next move up to the 
Court and to Congress. All the 
time, however, the Executive in- 
the spotlight 


tends to keep 


turned on the Court issue. 


The President's 
Day speech again will outline the 
President’s attitude toward the 
Supreme Court and its powers. 


The anti-trust 
cut by the new Miller-Tydings 
law is not likely to add appreci- 
ably to the cost of living. Com- 


Constitution 


law loophole 


petition from unbranded goods is 
expected to keep any large num- 
ber of manufacturers from fixing 
high prices on their trade-marked 
articles, 


Federal Trade Commission of- 
ficials are not concerned about 
effect of the new law on general 
retail trade. Their 


acute, however, over what may 


concern, is 


happen in heavy industries where 
the tendency toward monopoly 
controls has been shown in the 


past. 
Anti-trust laws are expected 
to be even more difficult to en- 
Also, 
after an 


force. 
deflation 
cycle might cause manufacturers 


reappearance of 
inflationary 


to wider use of the legal price 
controls they now can exercise. 


Cut in rediscount rate charged 
by Federal Reserve banks to Jow- 
est level in history is designed 
to induce banks to go to the re- 
serve for funds rather than to 
liquidate government bond hold- 
ings. 


At present interest rates on 
government securities are not at- 


tractive to the average private in- 


Necwsqnatcy « 3 
The 
Reci- 


trade 


Threat to reform drive. 
stalled neutrality law. 
procity and adverse 


balance. 


FAVORITE theme of President 
LU Roosevelt is that events 
side the United States made his New 
Dea! imperative and inevitable. 


out- 


The theme is this: 
Woodrow Wilson 
New Deal of his own. 
ing ahead to broad reforms when 
the World War came along. War 
checked the reform drive before its 
completion and, in addition, left a 
whole new train of problems culmi- 

nating in a 1932 crash. 

The Roosevelt New Deal picked up 
at that point, speeding reforms long 
delayed. 

But today there 
again over events abroad and their 
repercussions on any New Deal. The 
world once more is on the brink of 
serious trouble. Ambassadors are 
flitting back and forth between 
Washington and London. Americans 
and American property are jeopar- 
dized in the Far East. Senator Key 
Pittman is given the task of ex- 
plaining to the people when a war 
isn’t a war. The Secretary of State 
and his Department rise to the posi- 
tion of prime importance in national 
affairs. Warnings are issued to 
Japan and China that American 
rights will be protected 

Mr. Roosevelt wonders whether 
events abroad are now to jeopardize 
his reform administration as they 
did that of President Wilson 
outbreak of general warfare in 
Europe or in the Far East would be 
expected quickly to complicate the 
problems of his New Deal. 


PULLING IN TWO DIRECTIONS 

At this admittedly critical junc- 
ture, American foreign policy is pull- 
ing in two directions and, events 
show, is not getting far in either. 

First of all there is the State De- 
partment policy 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
believes that this nation must take 
its place as a leader in the field of 
world affairs. He has fought for 
and obtained a program of recipro- 
cal trade agreements intended to 
pull down tariff barriers and to 
open more American markets to for- 
eign nations in search of the means 
to obtain sorely needed raw mate- 
rials which we posses. His whole 
emphasis is on imternational co- 
operation. 

Next there is what might be called 
the Senatorial policy. 

Under Senate leadership, Con- 
gress has laid down the dictum that 
this nation in the event of war 
abroad should pull into its own shell, 
shutting off trade relations where 
they might involve the country in 
problems of the kind that might 
involve us in war. 


had started a 
He was driv- 


is deep concern 


Yet other investors are 


beginning to find new uses for 


vestor. 


their money. 


This makes officials think that 
saturation point in government 
bonds may be at hand unless 
much more attractive payments 
are offered. 


But higher interest rates would 
provide another budget compli- 
cation at a time when pressures 
are increasing for a _ balanced 


budget. 


Any 


The neutrality 
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COVERY: AMERICA’S FOREIGN TRADE DILEMMA 


2 


& 
SENATOR KEY PITTMAN 


7 


HAVE LEADING PARTS IN 
THE NEUTRALITY DRAMA 


Hull, Secretary of State, entering the 
White House for a hastily called hud- 
dle with President Roosevelt to discuss the Far Eastern situation. 
the President moved up to Hyde Park. 
hurried home from his London post to advise on the British viewpoint. 
Senator Key Pittman, chairman of the House Foreign Relations Committee, that fell the task of ex- 
plaining why the Sino-Japanese war is not a war demanding neutrality law enforcement. 
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that only through a reduction of + less likely a flare-up of trouble. Re- 


tariff barriers and a trend toward 
freer exchange of goods between 
nations can the world return to any- 
thing approaching a stable pros- 
perity. Those New Dealers who op- 
posed Mr. Hull on this thesis went 
down before his onslaught. 

So, on Mr. Roosevelt’s insistence, 
Congress empowered the President 
and the Secretary of State to nego- 
tiate agreements with other na- 
tions designed to bring about reduc- 
tions in tariffs on imported goods in 
exchange for trade concessions for 
American goods seeking markets 
abroad. 

The idea was that reduced warld 
trade barriers would make it pos- 
Sible for nations like Germany, 
Japan, Italy and others to find more 
markets for their goods and in that 
way to obtain exchange with which 
to buy the raw materials that they 
so sorely need. Access to markets 
could relieve their internal eco- 
nomic pressures and thereby make 


turned world prosperity would go 
far to solve the problems that now 
threaten peace. 

Secretary Hull threw himself 
whole-heartedly into the drive for 
trade agreements. Two years of ef- 
fort have yielded 16 such agreements, 
the most important of which is with 
Canada. 


TRADE BARRIERS HIGHER 

Yet today, in spite of the aggres- 
Sive attempt on the part of this 
country to lead the nations back to 
normal trade conditions, the world 
Situation is more critical than at 
any _ time. Alexander V. Dye, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, finds that 
the nations are continuing to pile 
on artificial trade restrictions. For- 
eign business is tending to become 
more and more channelized. 

In fact, the official figures show 
many interesting things. 

The volume of world trade today 


[Continued on Page 13.] 
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$10,000 more per airliner for luxury than ony other 
the most pleasant, most comfortable air 


travel... Fly TWA... the planes that have grect- 
er horse-power motors than any other mojor airline. 


NEW LOW SUMMER FARES 


AMBASSADOR BINGHAM 


JORLD events have official Wash- 
Here is Cordell <a 


SECRETARY OF STATE HULL 


ington on edge. 


=to insure 


After talking with the Secretary, 
There he will talk with Ambassador Robert W. Bingham, who 
It was on the shoulders of 
For Informati 


Tel. National 7 
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law fits snugly into the New Deal + not prepared to pull into its shell to # nation back into the world swim? 


domestic policy by encouraging eco- 
nomic planning at home to over- 
come the effect of any threatened 
check to foreign trade. 

But neither of these 
working smoothly in practice, judged 
on the basis of available infor- 
mation. 

The neutrality law provides that 
in the event of outbreaks abroad the 
President is to determine whether 
there is actual war and if so to pro- 
claim that fact. The mere procla- 
mation brings into effect prohibi- 
tions upon the sale of arms and 
ammunition to the belligerents and 
warns American citizens that they 
trade with the belligerents and stay 
in the territory of belligerents at 
their own Further, the Presi- 
dent can designate “war materials,” 
trade in which may be stopped, ex- 
belligerents can 
pay cash for 


policies is 


r1SK. 


cept so far as 
come to these 
goods, and transport those goods at 
their own risk. 

In China airplane bombs 
anti-aircraft shells have killed 
Americans and many other foreign- 
ers. An American warship has been 
struck by a shell. A British ambas- 
sador has been shot. A Japanese 
force of at least 100,000 men is en- 
gaged in fighting armies of Chinese 
One of the great trading centers of 
the world has been blasted 
shambles. A sea blockade is 
threatened. 


JAPANESE TRADE BOOMING 

Yet the President refuses to recog- 
nize that this is war. If he ever 
does recognize that there is war 
then the nation’s neutrality policy 
goes into effect. Mr. Roosevelt be- 
lieves that few groups of people 
want him to call the happenings in 
China “war.” 

Why is that so? 

At least a partial answer can be 
found in facts and figures. These 
show that this nation’s Far East- 
ern trade is booming. Japan this 
year is buying not far from twice 
as much in the way of American 
goods as she bought last year. Her 
purchases of cotton promise to total 
more than $100,000,000. If no new 
interferences occur, she should buy 
$350,000.000 worth of this country’s 
products during 1937. Only Great 
Britain would be a better custome! 

Any check to trade of that size 
could have quick 
American markets. A proclamation 
of war and of neutrality would ope- 
rate automatically to complicate the 
exchange of goods between Japan 
and the United Stat 

More than that, this country, as 
one of its most consistent foreign 
policies, has insisted upon the Open 
Door in China. Although China 
sells this country far more than she 
buys here, and although her pur- 
chases are a small fraction of those 
made by Japan, the United States 
has shown a special official interest 
in China. Operation of the neu- 
trality law obviously would adversely 
affect the Chinese, who have no 
navy to protect their shipping and 
who would lose access to the Ameri- 
can markeét as a consequence. 

The result is that Mr. Roosevelt 
has continued this far, at least, to 
insist that war in China is not war 
Too many American interests are at 
stake, the Administration holds, to 
permit this to be a war, unless that 
classification cannot possibly be 
avoided. 

Here 
stration 


shores, 


and 
four 


into a 


repercussions on 


then, 
thai 


is a practical] 
the United 


demon- 
States is 


avoid the current 


efforts of Secretary Hull to get the 


The Secretary of State has fought 
establishment of a national 
based upon the idea 


of world affairs. 
But what is there to report on the for 
trade policy 
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there must be an oil so good, so tough, 
it would curb his boat's appetite. 


_From the files on Gulfpride 


Lead Chen, one day, he filled the crank- 
story of an 7 


—a true ; . 
= case of his racing hydroplane with 


Gulfpride. And immediately things be- 








gan to happen, For no matter how broil- 





ing the day, his engine temperature re- 
mained normal, And his oil consumption 


but by 


S he whipped through the water at sixty- 
five miles an hour. a certain New Jersey was cul—not by any harrow margin 

fi oa 
skipper had good reason to be proud of $c. 


his boat. No other oil like it! 


For the past six seasons, this hydroplane Gulfpride repeatedly achieves triumphs of 
had shown her heels to the fleetest racing 


craft on Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
But still her owner wasnt satisfied. 


economy and triumphs of lubrication—be- 
cause itisunlikeanyotheroil known, 

For Gulf—and only Gulf—has 
For although he had tried many of the the right to use the Alchlor pro- 
cess of refining, and this process 


makes a world of difference. In 


Gulfpride 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA 


very finest Pennsylvania oils, he felt his oil 


consumption was too high. Somewhere 
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making Gulfpride, we first refine 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania crude to the quality_level 
of other premium oils. Then we put this fine, 
finished oil through the Alchlor process ... 
and get out 20% of its volume—black, tarry 
elements that form carbon and sludge. This 
leaves pure, rich Gulfpride Oil— purged of 


trouble-maker Se 


That's why Gulfpride gives you the most 
perfect lubrication a motor can get! That's 
why it forms no hard carbon. That’s why 
it saves you money. 

Try a filling—at the Sign of the Gulf 

Orange Disc. Gulfpride is 35c¢ a 
quart (includes Federal Tax only). 
Gulf Ou Corporation...Gulf Refin- 
ing Company, Gulf Building, Prtts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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HE Lower Court Procedure Bill (H. R. 
2260) became a law August 25. 

Drafted as a substitute for the mooted 
Administration plan to reorganize the Su- 
preme Court, without any of the contro- 
versial provisions affecting that tribunal that 
gave the Senate its most historic fight in 
years, the measure was approved by the 
President. But in a statement outlining his 
opinion of the bill, the President gave it 
scant praise and criticized it as inadequate. 

The President explained that while the 
bill omits objectives necessary to any com- 
plete and rounded plan for judicial reform, it 
has meritorious provisions and is definitely 
a step in the right direction. 

The President’s statement follows in full 
text: 

“On the fifth day of February, I brought 
to the attention of the Congress the necessity 
of a careful and thoroughgoing reformation 
of our Judicial processes and submitted ten- 
tative plans outlining essential objectives. 


> 


“These objectives, recognized as desirable 
by most of our citizens, were predicated on 
the necessities of a great and growing na- 
tion. Many of us have viewed with concern 
the widening chasm between the people on 
the one side and the courts and the bar on 
the other—a chasm recognized and deplored 
by many of our ablest and most enlightened 
judges and lawyers. It can hardly be doubted’ 
that our people are restive under the slow 
and uncertain processes of the law. 

“I spoke, therefore, for an  upbuilding 
process, not only to preserve the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Judiciary, but to 
reinforce it and strengthen it as an essential 
and honored part of our institutions. 

“In effect, I spoke in behalf of the Ameri- 
can people in their desire for increased re- 
spect for, and confidence in, speedy and fun- 
damental justice as represented by the Fed- 
eral Courts. 

“We have wanted to bring to an end a 
trying period during which it has seemed 
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that a veritable conspiracy existed on the 
part of many of the most gifted members of 
the legal profession to take advantage of the 
technicalities of the law and the conserva- 
tism of the courts to render measures of so- 
cial and economic reform sterile or abor- 
tive. Because representative Government, 
in order to succeed, must act through the 
processes of law, it is necessary for it to at- 
tain a high degree of cooperation among its 
three coordinate branches. 

“In the light of the above, therefore, let 
us examine H. R. 2260, which is a bill ef- 
fectuating certain changes in judicial pro- 
cedure. It contains meritorious provisions 
and registers a moderate and limited ad- 
vance into a field which calls for further and 
more complete exploration. 

“On the side of omission, it leaves entirely 
untouched any method of relieving the bur- 
den now imposed on the Supreme Court. 

“It provides no increase in the personnel 
of the lower courts—an increase confessedly 
necessary. 
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THE PRESIDENTS CALL FOR MORE JUDICIARY 


“It provides no effective means of assign- 
ing district judges to pressure areas. 

“It sets up no flexible machinery, with 
methods of administration readily adaptable 
to needs as they arise. 

“It leaves untouched the crowded condi- 
dition of the dockets in our lower courts. 

“It provides for no flow of new blood to 
any of the Federal benches. 

“It does not touch the problem of aged 
and infirm judges who fail to take advantage 
of the opportunity accorded them to retire or 
resign on full pay. 

“All of these are objectives which are of 
necessity a part of any complete and rounded 
plan for the reform of judicial processes. 

“The bill, on the other hand, contains 
several provisions which are definitely a step 
in the right direction. It provides that the 
Attorney General shall be given notice of 
constitutional questions involved in private 
litigation and accords the Government the 
right to defend the constitutionality of the 
law of the land. No longer must the Gov- 


‘REFORM 





+ 


ernment stand idly by, a helpless spectator, 
while acts of Congress are stricken down by 
the courts. 

“It expedites appeals to the Supreme Court 
in such matters. 

“It seeks to improve intolerable situations 
created by the reckless granting by the lower 
courts of injunctions to restrain Government 
officials in the operation of Federal! statutes. 

“It tends slightly to relax the rigid system 
within circuits of assigning district judges 
to congested areas. 

“All of these provisions possess merit and 
are either a part of, or consistent with, the 
plans originally submitted to the Congress. 

“Under this Administration the Depart- 
ment of Justice has made great advances in 
that portion of the field of judicial reform 
which relates to crime and criminals. It has 
sponsored improvements in the rules of prac- 
tice and procedure in the lower courts. The 
bill moves in the same general direction of 
reform, and I have therefore given it my ap- 
proval.” 





A Bird's-eye View 


Newsqrawca «Gx | 


Revisions of neutrality, labor | 
and relief laws. Failure for 
court enlargement and crop 
control. 


N A session notable for its slow 
motion, the 75th Congress_ while 
extending and continuing certain 
functions and agencies already cre- 
ated, has added to the statute books 
little actually new legislation that 
will embark the Government on 
courses of policy and action not al- 
ready undertaken. 

The Wagner-Steagall Housing Act, 
to encourage low-cost housing de- 
velopment and slum clearance, and 
the Jones-Bankhead Farm Tenancy 
Act, designed to aid farmers in ac- 
quiring ownership of their farms, 
were the two main new legislative 
ventures. 

Extensions and revisions of the 
Neutrality Act, the Guffey Coal Act, 
the Railroad Retirement Act, WPA 
and CCC, were all in the nature of 
renewing or continuing established 
Government policies or functions, 
though with some modifications. 

Notable for what it did not do as 
well as what it did, Congress blocked 
or delayed action on a number of 
major projects sought by the Presi- 
dent, including (1) judicial changes 





| 
— every major country delegates assemble 

at the Interparliamentary Union sessions, at 
Paris, beginning September 1, to discuss legisla- 
tive practices. 
expenses for participation of groups from its two 


of Congress Session: Housing and Farm Tenant Aid Chief New Ventures 


—Wide World 


FIVE SENATORS SAIL IN SEARCH OF LEGISLATIVE LIGHT 

Houses. Left to right is the Senate group as it 
sailed last week: Senator Thomas, of Utah; La- 
Follette, of Wisconsin; Minton, of Indiana; 
Barkley, of Kentucky; and McKellar, of Ten- 


Congress annually appropriates 
nessee. The House group has also sailed. 





that meant enlargement of the Su- 
preme Court; (2) sweeping reor- 
ganization of the executive estab- 
lishment; (3) a new labor standards 
bill, establishing some of the ob- 
jectives of the invalidated NRA; 
(4) a new crop control bill to re- 
place the invalidated AAA, and (5) 
a regional power development pro- 
gram, extending agencies similar to 
the TVA into other areas of the 
country. 

In various fields of legislation, the 
record of the first session of the 75th 
Congress may be sumYharized in a 
numeration of the following Acts: 


Act, 





Coal 








GUFFEY-VINSON BITUMINOUS COAL 
Act or 1937—Creates a National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission to regu- 
late interstate commerce in bitu- 
minous coal, with broad powers of 
price-fixing and regulatory mar- 
keting and business practices within 
the’ coal industry. Labor provisions 


come law. 


44.41 per cent for the latter. 
dent has not yet signed. 

FaRM CrepITt Act or 1937—Makes 
administrative changes in the Farm 
Credit Act, the Federal Farm Loan 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage 
Act of 1933 and other statutes dea!- 
ing with financing of agriculture. It 
broadens the list of eligible pur- 
poses for which Federal farm land 
loans may be made. 

AGRICULTURAL 
MENT AcT OF 1937—Re-enacts the 
marketing and other provisions of 
the AAA act with some changes. 


The Last Minute Bills: Approvals, Vetoes 


ONGRESS is gone but legislation flows on through the White House. 

4 Under the Constitution, the President has ten days, Sundays excepted, 
to act on a bill after it has been presented to him. 
10-day limit, and Congress meantime has adjourned, a measure fails to be- | 
Many of the measures Congress passed on in the closing hours | 
of its session were referred to the Federal Department or agency affected for 
investigation and report to the White House. 

Other bills await action and still others were vetoed. 





WaAGNER-STEAGALL, Housing AcT— 


Presi- 

| | Creates in the Interior Department 
| 
| 


General Welfare 





a United States Housing Authority, 
empowered to make loans, up to 90 
per cent of the cost of projects, to 
public housing agencies for develop- 
ment, acquisition or administration 
of low-rent housing or slum clear- 
ance projects. Twenty-six million 
dollars is appropriated to the Hous- 


BANKHEAD-JONES FARM ‘TENANT 
Act—Authorizes the Secretary of | 
Agriculture to make 3 per cent 
loans, running for 40 years, to ten- 
ant farmers for the purchase of 
farms, also rehabilitation loans for 
purchase of livestock, farm equip- 
ment, etc. The Farmers’ Home 
Corporation is created as the ad- 
ministrative agency to carry out the 
Act. An apprcepriation of $20,000,- 
000 is made to begin operations. 


and it is authorized to issue bonds 
up to $100,000,000 the first year and 
$200,000,000 additional in each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years. 
NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE ACT— 
Creates in the Public Health Serv- 
ice a National Cancer Institute to 
conduct research into the causes of 
cancer. For a building in Wash- 
ington $750,000 is appropriated, with 
$700,000 a year to be provided to 
finance operation of the Institute. 


MARKETING AGREE- 





If not signed within the, 





| Relief 





Bills signed by the 


of the 1935 Guffey Act, which the President include: EMERGENCY RELIEF APPROPRIATION 
Supreme Court held unconstitu- 2 += ae —— es Act or 1937—Appropriates $1,500,- 
August 21 cases involving constitutionality of acts 000.000 to be used “in the discretion 


tional, are not reincorporated in the 
new Act, though there is a declara- 
tion of policy on collective bar- 
gaining, etc. Under the Act a code 
is to be drafted dealing with un- 
fair practices, fixing of prices and 
marketing arrangements. Under 
the National Commission, district 
boards will function, one for each 
of 23 geographic districts. An ex- 
cise tax of 1914 cents per ton is im- 
posed on bituminous coal affected 
by the code, but this will be re- 
funded to producers who are certi- 
fied as code members, complying 
with the code regulations. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT AcT oF 1937 
—Provides a social security system 
for 1,500,000 railroad, Railway Ex- 
press Agency and Pullman employes, 
based upon pay roll taxes. 





Agriculture 





Sucar Act or 1937—Takes the 
place of the Jones-Costigan Sugar 
Control Act, whose quota provisions 
expire Dec. 31, 1937. It provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture 


each year shal) determine the 
amount of sugar needed for con- 
sumption in continental United 


States and fix quotas for aomestic 
and foreign countries on the basis 
of 55.59 per cent for the former and 





S. 1551, To amend Section 24 of the 
Judicial Code respecting jurisdiction of 
Federal district courts over suits 
collection of taxes. 

S. 413, To create a commission and 
extend further relief to water users on 
reclamation and Indian irrigation proj- 
ects 


August 23 
H. R. 4291, To extend time for 
naturalization of alien veterans of the 
World War and to extend the same 
privilege to certain veterans of coun- 
tries allied with the United States in 
the war 
August 24 
S. J. Res. 197, Authorizing United 


States participation in the Inter-Ameri- 
can Radio Conference, in 1937, at 
Havana, Cuba. 

S. J. Res. 199, Authorizing United 
States participation in the Eighth In- 
ternational Road Congress, 1938. 

H. R. 5900, To amend the bank rob- 
bery act to include burglary and larceny. 

S. J. Res. 207, Expressing the views of 
Congress as to a program, at the next 
Session, for relief and benefit of agri- 
culture. 

H. R. 8174, To make available to each 
State which enacted in 1937 an approved 
unemployment compensation law a por- 


tion of the proceeds from the Federal 
employers’ tax in such State for the 
year 1936 

H. R. 2260, The court procedure bill, 
for intervention by the United States, 
direct appeals to the Supreme Court, 


regulation of issuance of injunctions in 


for | 


of Coneress, etc. 
August 25 


S. 2849, to prohibit certain agreements | 


fixing fees or compensation im receiver- 
ship, bankruptcy, or reorganization pro- 
ceedings; to prohibit appointment of 
certain persons as receiver or trustee. 

H. R. 8245, Third deficiency appro- 
driation bill, for current and past fiscal 
years. 

H. R. 7531, To protect pension bene- 
fits to peace-time veterans put on pen- 
sion rolls after March 19, 1933. 

August 26 

S. 29, to require railroads to install 

safety appliances. 
August 27 

H. R. 8234, To prevent tax evasion and 
avoidance. 

H. R. 7645, Construction and rehabili- 
tation at military posts. 

H. R. 7051, Omnibus rivers and har- 
bers construction bill. 

H. R. 2512, Authorizing construction of 
small reservoirs under reclamation laws. 

H. R. 7051, Omnibus flood control bill 
authorizing $34,177,00° for new projects 





The following bills were vetoed by 

the President: 
August 25 

H. R. 7561, To amend the Philippine 
Independence Act of 1934, referring to 
immigration, 

S. 1375, To make it a Federal offense 
to knowingly transport, or receive, in 
interstate commerce any stolen cattle, 


and under the direction of the Presi- 
dent” for continuance of relief and 
work-relief, with a stipulation of 
the classes of projects. 

DisasTER LOAN CorRPoRATION ACT— 
Creates a Disaster Loan Corporation 
with $20,000,000 capital, to be sub- 
scribed by RFC from unexpended 


| balance of $50,000,000 made avail- 


hog, sheep, horse, mule or domestic fowl | 


or their carcasses or hides. 


able in 1936 for catastrophe relief 
loans. 

CCC Act or 1937—Extends the 
CCC for three years and authorizes a 
maximum enrollment of 300,000 men 
at any one time. 





Foreign Relations 








NEUTRALITY Act or 1937—Amends 
and extends the Neutrality Act of 
1935, providing that whenever the 
President shall find that s state of 
war exists among foreign nations, 
he shall issue a proclamation of that 
fact, and thereupon exports of 
arms, ammunition and implements 
of war from the United States to 
any belligerent will be forbidden. 
The President is further ziven dis- 
cretionary power to order Ameri- 
can ships not to carry to belliger- 
ents such raw materials useful for 
war purposes as he may enumer- 
ate, and to forbid foreign vessels to 





ing Authority for the first fiscal year, | 





unless title to the goods shall have 
passed from the exporter to the | 
purchaser before they leave the 
United States. Loans to belligerents 
are forbidden and the President in 
his discretion may restrain the travel 
of Americans on belligerent vessels. 
SPANISH MuNITIONS AcT—An emer- 
gency measure adopted prior to the 
new Neutrality Act, to prohibit ex- 
portation of arms, ammunition and | 
implements of war to Spain during 
the civil war there. | 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS AcT—Carries 
total appropriations of $516,258,808 
for the Navy Department for the 
fiscal year, with allocation of $130,- 
000,000 for construction of fighting | 
craft, including two battleships to 
cost $50,000,000 each, eight new de- 
stroyers and four new submarines 
Including the new ships authorized 
and those already begun, construc- 
tion outlays on 81 new warships of 
all types are provided for. 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION AcT—Appropriates $415,- 
263,154 for the military establish- 
ment. (For the War Department’s 
civil functions, including rivers and 
harbors work, etc., $194,536,063 was 


appropriated in a separate bill.) | 





Power | 





BONNEVILLE Dam Act—Provides for 
completion, maintenance and op- 
eration of the Bonneville dam proj- 


direction of the Secretary of War, 
with FPC authority to approve and 
revise rates for sale of surplus power. 





Taxation 





Tax LOOPHOLE REVENUE ACT OF 
1937—Designed to stop income tax 
evasion and avoidance, the act deals 
with personal holding companies, 
disallowed or artificial deductions 
for losses frém sales or exchanges of 
property, and with trusts, non-resi- 
dent aliens, and miscellaneous fea- 
tures. 

NuIsancE Tax Act or 1937—Ex- 
tends till 1939 the so-called nuisance 
taxes originally imposed in 1932, in- 
cluding taxes on gasoline, theater 


| admissions, sporting goods, matches, 


radio sets, chewing gum, mechanical 
refrigerators, stamp taxes on trans- 
fer of bonds, etc. Also continues for 
two years 3-cent letter postage. The 
taxes are designed to yield about 
$650,000,000 a year. 








| Judiciary 





SUMNERS JUDICIAL PROCEDURE ACT— 
Provides for notification of the At- 
torney General, when the constitu- 
tionality of any Act of Congress af- 
fecting the public interest is called 
into question in a suit in any Federal 
Court and provides that the United 
States may intervene and become a 
‘ party to the suit, for presentation 


ay ay carry such materials to belligerents ¢ ect on the Columbia river, under + of evidence and argument on the 


question of constitutionality. The 
Attorney General is further empow- 
ered to appeal directly from a lower 
court to the Supreme Court in case 
of a decision of unconstitutionality 
in the former. Issuance of injunc- 
tions suspending or restraining Acts 
of Congress is forbidden except upon 
hearing before a special court of 
three judges, including at least one 
circuit judge. 

SUMNERS SUPREME CourRT RETIRE- 
MENT AcT—Enables a Supreme Court 
justice to retire on full pay at age 
of 70 and provides that though the 
President may appoint a successor 
on the Supreme Court to a justice 
so retired, the retired justice may 
still be called upon by the Chief 


| Justice and “be by him authorized 


to perform such judicial duties in 
any judicial circuit, including those 
of a circuit justice in such circuit, 
as such retired justice may be will- 
ing to undertake.” 





| Trade and Commerce 





TypDINGS-MILLER RESALE PRICE 
MAINTENANCE BILL—Added as a rider 
to the District of Columbia tax bill, 
amends the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act to prevent conflicts with State 
statutes that permit contracts be- 
tween manufacturers and retailers 
of trade-marked articles upholding 
standard prices fixed by such con- 
tracts and preventing price-cutting. 
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TITLE REGISTERED J. S. PATENT OFFICE 


lide of World Affairs: 


Newnsaraua x 5 + 


Blockade of China. Added 

neutrality problems. Shoot- 

ing of British Ambassador. 

JHILE the rain of death-winging 

shells descended with intensified 
volume on burning Shanghai and 
more thousands were added to the 
casualty lists in China, Secretary 
Hull last week loosed another peace 
dove. 

With Japan and China already 
locked in throes of a ruthless mar- 
tial struggle, Mr. Hull issued “an 
appea! to the parties to refrain 
from resort to war.” 

This overture, he said, was made 
“without attempting to pass judg- 
ment regarding the merits of the 
contreversy.” The United States 
has been exerting efforts, in con- 
Sultation with other powers, to try 
to avert war, his statement asserted. 

The same day Senator Key Pitt- 
man (Dem.), of Nevada, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, made a radio speecn 
explaining that the American Neu- 
trality Law has not been invoked 
because a state of war does not yet 
exist in the Orient. Senator Pitt 
man Said: 

“In the pending conflict, both gov- 
ernments have cenied that a state 
of war exists. China contends that 
she is only defending her territory 
against invasion and is ready to 
withdraw her troops from Shanghai 
as soon as Japan shall withdraw her 
armed forces from Shanghai. Japan, 
on the other hand, contends that 
she is not carrying war to China, 
but is simply conducting military 
operations for the purpose of pro- 
tecting her nationals. Neither coun- 
try has taken the first step that 
precedes a condition of a state of 
war—that is, the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations.” 


AFFRONT TO BRITAIN 


Prompt accord with Secretary 
Hull’s appeal and statement of 
policy was registered by Great 


Britain, with intimations of inten- 
tions to follow the same cautious 
middle-of-the-road policy. How- 
ever, next day the British were de- 
prived of the services of their Am- 
bassador to China, Sir Hughe Mont- 
gomery Knatchbull-Hugessen, to 
present such expressions at Shang- 
hai. He lay at the point of death 
after a Japanese machine-gun bul- 
let had ripped through his spine 
while he was motoring from Nan- 
king to Shanghai on a peace er- 
rand. A possible breach of diplo- 
matic relations between Great Brit- 
ain and Japan impended as result of 
the incident. British demands for 
“full satisfaction” were promptly 
made at Tokio. Indemnity and a 
formal apology were understood to 
have been sought. 

Other new developments made it 
increasingly difficult for the United 
States to continue maintaining the 
legal fiction that Japan and China 
have not yet gone to war with each 
other. 


JAPAN’S BLOCKADE NOTE 

On Secretary Hull’s well-meant 
plea, in the thick of martial con- 
flict, that there should be no war, 
Japan’s premier, Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, made a significant com- 
ment. Japan, said he, “does not at- 
tach much importance” to the 
American proposals. 

“We favor a comprehensive puni- 
tive campaign against the Chinese,” 
he declared. 

The “punitive campaign” took a 
sharp new turn that might com- 
pel other nations, irrespective of 
their reluctance, to recognize that 
war exists, when Japan last week 
declared a blockade of China’s 
coasts. To enforce the blockade, it 
was announced, Japanese naval au- 
thorities will search all foreign ves- 
Sels if their nationality is in doubt 
If vessels are found to be carrying 
goods that would be contraband in 
time of war, the Japanese would 
“exercise the privileges of pre-emp- 
tion,” viz., seizure of the goods in 
question. 


DILEMMA OF THE U. S. 

Thus loomed a new issue with 
delicate and perplexing implications 
for the United States, which has 
been led into two previous wars in 
defense of “freedom of the seas.” 
Nearer drew apparent necessity for 
a decision between the alternatives 
of exposing American vessels to pos- 
Sible hazards of Japanese blockade 
enforcement, or of recognizing a 
State of war and applying the Neu- 
trality Act in a way to embargo 
munitions shipments to the bellig- 
erents and shift to foreign carriers 
the risks of transporting other con- 
traband materials. 

Supporting the first alternative, 
besides pride in upholding a tradi- 
tional “American” freedom of the 
seas” policy, there is, as Commerce 
Secretary Roper lately pointed out, 
large material interest in a mount- 
ing American war trade with the 





+ Orient. 








On the other hand, sup- 
porters of the Neutrality Act stress 
dangers of possible war involvement 
arising through insistence on main- 
taining commercial relations in an 
area where our ships run increas- 
ing nazards of naval attack, which 
might lead us toward war by the 
route of 1915-17. or of 1812 
Presumably with potential conse- 
quences of the blockade especially 
in mind, Secretary Hull on Friday 
served formal notice to both Japan 
and China that our Government re- 
serves all rights on its own behalf 
and on behalf of its nationals for 
damages to American lives or prop- 
erty growing out of operations of 
Japanese and Chinese military and 
naval forces. 
AMERICAN PROPERTY LOSSES 
Already much American property, 
including buildings 
flying the American flag, has been 
subject to increasingly heavy dam- 
age by Japanese bombardment in 
Shanghai and by fires and other 
devastation incident to the conflict 


conspicuously 


The anomalies of the situation in 
holding off avplication of the Neu- 
trality Act were emphasized by a re- 
port that a fleet of 20 high-powered 
monoplanes had lately been bought 
in the United States and were being 
shipped to China for war purposes 
Such shipments of planes for use in 
the Spanish civil war had previously 
been banned by our Government, 

If their passage of the blockade 


+ 


| Neutrality Act 
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~ NEW WAR HAZARDS FOR AMERICA: 


were challenged by 
and seizures were made, the issue of 
whether a state of war exists might 
be more sharply drawn. If Japan is 
at war, it has rights under interna- 
tional law to declare airplanes con- 
traband and give notice that they 
could not be shipped to China. But 
if Japan is not at war, she would 
have no right to seize shipments of 
planes and such seizure might be 
classified as ordinary piracy. 

Formal notification of the block- 
ade received from Japan by our 
State Department left unclarified 
the important point of whether the 
Japanese Navy intends to proceed 
to interfere with foreign shipping. 

Up to the present, one of the loop- 
holes left open to our Government 
pretext for not putting the 
into effect was the 
fact that neither Japan nor China 
has made any effort to interfere 
with each others’ commerce or with 
the commerce of neutral powers. 
Authorities international law 
recognize that a beginning of such 
interference with commerce would 
practically amount to a formal dec- 
laration of war, because interna- 
tional law recognizes the rights only 
of belligerents to impose a blockade. 


as a 


on 


Earnest American desire to avoid 
any provocation that might ruffle 
Japanese susceptibilities was mani- 
fested last week when President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull per- 
sonally took a hand in having Wash- 
ington police prevent a demonstra- 


the Japanese + 





A WARNING TO JAPAN AND CHINA 


+ sought by Secretary ‘Hul to ban ¢ tander climaxed General Franco’s 









picketing in of foreign em- ca in progress for a year, 
bassies and legations in the Capital to subdue the Biscay coastal region, 

The week's Sino-Japanese mili- Spanish Insurgent exultation was 
tary developments were marked by | echoed with manifestations of 
increasingly sanguinary engage- popular jubilation in Italy. In the 


victory Italian legionnaires had had 
a prominent part, being the first 
to enter the captured city. 
To Geneva, because of Italian naval 
participation in aid of insurgents, 
went a brisk protest from the Span- 


ments, with larger bodies of Jap- 
anese troops poured in to encounter 
stiffening Chinese resistance. Japan 
will soon have amassed 100,000 
troops in the Shanghai crea, 
eign military observers predicted. 


troops 


for- 














Japanese are pursuing a strategy ish Government, demanding that 
Similar to that of their 1932 inva- the League of Nations Council con- 
sion, with an appar attempt to sider the subject. 
1 . mag vgn og yng mw a aang Gr eat Britain and Turkey mean~- 
. me leart of the sauhe- Weosung while indicated they were nearing an 
” {| district and cut off their retreat. end of patience in their protests 
aitante i Belen | Evacuation of Americans from against Spanish insurgent forays on 
SHE’S CHIEF OF THE |; China or their removal to concen- their shipping in the Mediterranean. 
i yee — tration points of safety continues, 
: WHEREABOUTS FILE asa oe nso of 1,200 United State A GESTURE FROM HUNGARY 
Tracing endangered American kin Marines embarks from San Dieco Welcome if unexpected last week 
folks in Chinese and Spanish areas to reinforce the contingents already | Was the offer of one of Uncle Sam’s 
has become a regular task nowadays on the scene guarding United States European debt oe bt 
at the Department of State. Mrs. pertned a ‘ne poral _ a ' ; puropean de to resume debt 
Madge Blessing, in charge of this sb i " Sett] ae rs —— payments. Hungary—an enemy of 
work, receives all inquiries and cables a the United States in the World War 
consuls for information. She has THE WAR IN SPAIN promised to begin paying install- 
more than 3,000 names of persons In the world’s other major area | Ments on its debt again, at $19,- 


Secretary Hull hailed 
“a heartening sign of 


656 per year. 
the offer as 


concerning whose safety the Govern- . tial , 
. ich eh of martial conflict, on the opposite 

ment has made inquiry in Spain alone 7 : 

side of the globe, the Spanish rebels 





and expects the China files to ex- | recognition of the importance of 
ceed this record. scored a notable triumph last week | conserving the sanctity of inver gov- 

in capturing Santander, last im- | ernmental contractual obligations,” 

tion in front of the Japanese em- portant loyalist seaport in northern The total of Hungary’s outstand- 
bassy. Driven away by police, the Spain. The victory had strategic ing debt to the United States, in- 
demonstrators were represented as importance in releasing for action | curred in post-war purchases of 
desiring to make a test case of their elsewhere the 100,000 insurgent flour through the United States 
picketing Since Congress troops engaged there and insurgent Grain Corporation, is now about 


ail ; ; giclat racpentiyv *"kadine v c ] . . +s » : af re 
failed to ¢ egislation recently blockading vessels, Capture of San- | two and a quarter million dollars. 
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markets listed here. In addition they will 
be buying tobacco in Southern Maryland, 
and aromatic leaf in Turkey and Greece. 
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NEW YORK’S GAYEST AND 
MOST GLAMOROUS ROOF 


Initiating the new season with spar- 
kling entertainment... Including 
MARY RAYE and NALDI, dance 
sensation of Manhattan... KENNETH 
DAVIDSON and THELMA KINGS- 
BURY, English champions, in badmin- 
ton bouts...The STROUD TWINS, 
with mischief and comedy... Sweet 
and swing rhythms by EMERY 
DEUTSCH and his orchestra...Tango- 
thumba music by EDDIE LE BARON 
and his band... 6:30 until 3 A. M. 
nightly, except Sundays...For res- 
ervations, telephone Clrcle 6-1400, 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 














THIS 1937 BEACH CLUB 


The 1937 Cavalier Beach Club is all 
new and spick-and-span, from the 
redesigned oval dance floor, to the 
entirely different cabanas, the last 
word in luxury and comfort. Johnny 
Long and his Duke University or- 
chestra play dance music for you, 
music echoed by the singing surf. 


Hotel and Beach Club 
Virginia Geack Boland Fates 


eat Covalies 

















CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each summer 
to the Crawford House 
at Crawford Notch. 
Up - to - date yoy | 
space—the best of foo 
—music by Boston 
Symphony players < 
Golf - Tennis - Swi 
ming - Riding - Boa 
ing ~- Hiking - no hay 
fever. Season June 26 
Oct. 5. Rates —= 
meals $6 a day an 
up. Booklet and diag- 
nosis of weekly rates- 
address: 

Barron Hotel Co. 

Crawford Notch, 


N. i, 
Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 
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Government Help in Planning 
Sales Campaign for Business 


OW will the Government help @ business man 

plan a sales campaign? 

The Department of Commerce is equipped to 
give many services to the American business man. 
It will help exporters find markets abroad; it will 
give manufacturers latest statistics on the com- 
modities they use, and it will also help a business 
man plan his sales campaign. 

A branch of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce specializes in domestic market condi- 
tions. It is the Division of Marketing and Re- 
search, and it has a staff of experts who cooperate 
with business men in solving marketing problems. 

The Division's advice can be had either by writ- 
ing to the Bureau or by consulting with its ex- 
perts in person. Upon receipt of a request for in- 
formation about a particular sales area or com- 
modity, the Bureau will assign a member of its 
staff to-the problem. He will furnish all the records 
available on the subject, such as the number of 
competitors in the field, the potential amount of the 
commodity that the market is likely to absorb, and 
all the publications the Department of Commerce 
has issued on the subject. With this information, 
a business man is expected to be in an advantage- 
ous position to proceed with his sales campaign. 
Frequently the Division's advice has stopped manu- 
facturers from entering fields where the economic 
conditions did not warrant expenditures on a sales 
program. 





Motion-picture Loan Service 
Of the Federal Government 


How can a person borrow motion pictures from 
the Government? 

The Government, through its departments and 
agencies, has hundreds of moving picture reels 
available to loan to any responsible borrower. At 
present each unit distributes its own films, and re- 
quests should be made to the particular agency 
which has produced the film. A catalogue of the 
titles of the various films may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

There are a few simple requirements that should 
be followed when making an application to borrow 
a film. The size—16 or 35 mm—should be stated, 
and the applicant should specify the length of time 
he wants to keep the film. If possible an alternate 
choice should be named, because the demand for 
the more popular reels often makes it difficult to 
fill all the orders. The applicant is required to 
pay carrying charges both ways, but there is no 
charge for the use of the film. 

Addresses of the major Government motion pic- 
ture lending agencies are: 

Raymond Evans, Chief, Division of Motion Pic- 
tures, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Fanning Hearon, Director, Division of Motion 
Pictures, Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Louis F. Perry, Graphic Section, Bureau of Mines, 
4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Films from other departments and agencies may 
be obtained by writing directly to the Motion Pic- 
ture Division of those agencies at Washington. 





To Honor the Constitution: 
Federal Aids Available 


OW may any citizen, organization, community 
or State obtain Federal cooperation for observ- 
ance of the sesquicentennial of the Constitution? 
President Roosevelt on July 4, in a proclamation, 
designated the period from Sept. 17, 1937, to April 30, 
1939, for commemoration of the 150th anniversary 
of the signing and ratification of the Constitution 
and the inauguration of the first President. A Fed- 
eral commission at Washington is arranging for na- 
tion-wide observance by States, communities, or- 
ganizations, churches, schools, libraries, historical 
associations and individual homes on appropriate 
dates within the designated period. A copy of “The 
Story of the Constitution,” 192 pages, illustrated, 
may be obtained from the Commission as well as 
other material, textual and pictorial. The Commis- 
sion will aid anyone in outlining celebration plans. 
Applications for information should be addressed 
to The United States Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission, The Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 





A Chance For Aliens 
To Remain in Army Ranks 


AY a soldier in the American Army, though not 
a citizen, reenlist in the Army? 

Yes, if he immediately agrees to complete natural- 
ization proceedings and acquire citizenship. The 
current Army Appropriation Act prohibited reen- 
listments of soldiers who were not citizens. That 
affected 7,000 soldiers, many of whom had war 
service and thought their enlistment oath had 
made them citizens. It would have prevented 
many of them from completing the 30 years mili- 
tary service necessary to eligibility for retirement. 

So Congress later enacted legislation giving them 
three years to complete naturalization. No more 
enlistments of aliens will be accepted, however. 

All Army corps and department commanders have 
been instructed to require each enlisted man af- 
fected to agree in writing to complete naturaliza- 
tion and the commanding officers will assist each 
‘sueh person in securing citizenship. Inquiries for 
detailed information should be addressed to the 
War Department, Washington, D. C 
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Yncle Sauns News eel 
THE GOVERNMENT IN ROLE OF SCHOOLMASTER 





HE Federal Government is playing an important role in education 
as the annual trek from vacationland back to classrooms begins for 
32,000,000 children, youths, and adults who will go to school this fall, 
September is the back-to-school month for 23,000,000 children who 
will enroll in the grade schools, 6,123,000 students who will enroll in 
high schools, 1,250,000 who will go to college and 1,500,000 adults who 
will attend the classes organized under the direction of the WPA, 
Upper grades will have a larger enrollment. The lower grades—re- 
flecting the drop in the birth rate—will have 90,000 fewer pupils. 





Wwe a new appropriation quadrupling the funds available for voca- 
tional education last year, it will be possible to expand the sys- 
tem of Federal aid. President Roosevelt protested that the appropria- 
tion is $10,000,000 more than is needed for this year, particularly in 
view of his drive for economy, but has announced he will use that 
portion of the additional funds which “can properly and usefully” 
be spent. 
Another major educational activity of the Federal Government is 
reflected in thousands of bright new classrooms. 








TILL another type of PWA school construction project is repre- 
sented by this new school, built in California to resist any pos- 
sible stress from earthquakes. 

High schools and elementary schools have been the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the vocational aid and school building programs. Colleges 
and universities have received public works grants for new buildings 
in a few instances but their principal assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been in the NYA program to aid needy students by giving 
them part-time jobs paying an average of $15 a month. 





NCLE Sam's interest in education has extended even to the chil- 
dren too young to go to kindergarten and elementary school and 


to illiterate adults. More than 60,000 children from needy and lower- 
income families are expected to be enrolled this year in WPA schools. 

These schools were begun as part of WPA’s program to use the 
talents.of unemployed teachers in providing educational opportuni- 
ties for workers forced into idleness by the depression. More than 
700,000 adults have been taught to read and write in the WPA classes. 


(= of the most conspicuous fields for Uncle Sam's help is to be 

found in the vocational training classes, such as this class in au- 
tomobile mechanics, where youngsters are taught practical skills which 
will help them to earn their living when they finish their formal study 
of “reading, writing and arithmetic.” Under the system of State-aid 
grants for vocational education, schools which meet requirements are 
given money to finance courses in vocational agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, commercial and trade school training. More than 1,250,000 
students attend vocational education schools. 





| aan a billion of PWA money has been allotted either to construct 
or to repair 6,344 school buildings during the last four years. 
Many of the school rooms, which were replaced, like this one had poor 
lighting, were poorly ventilated, and had little modern equipment. 
Although its funds now are limited as compared with earlier years, 
PWA still is carrying on its program to help replace schools which 
are fire-traps, schools which are overcrowded, and schools which are 
unsanitary, An allotment of another $18,000,000 to go to 280 schools 
was made this month, 


* 


Reaves of a reduction in available relief funds only about three- 
fourths as many college students can be given NYA jobs this 
year as in 1936-37. In that year an average of 137,823 students received 
pay for special jobs on their campuses such as the repair of books 
and for work done under the direction of local public agencies. 
In addition to the aid for needy college students, NYA last year 
gave $6-a-month jobs to an average of 257,953 high school students 
from needy families. This program also will be reduced in about the 


same ratio as the college program. 





QTILL another phase of Uncle Sam’s work in education is the help, 
“" both through funds and teaching advice, for children with weak 
sight such as these who are shown in a special “sight-saving class” and 
for adults handicapped by accident or illness. Thousands of such per- 
sons each year are trained for new jobs. 

Thus in a multitude of ways, from nursery school through graduate 
school, the Federal Government has an important part in the educa- 
tional activities of the nation. GLenn NIxon 


—Public Works Administration, Superintendent of Schools, Cit f New York 

















‘Do you 
know 
at- 


we now has a fixed policy of “furloughing” eme 
ployes who obtain temporary private em- 
ployment. 





* + # 


HE Civil Service Commission reports a total of 
857,220 persons employed in the executive 
branch of the government—the highest since Nov. 
11, 1918. 
x *« * 


United States imported $2 worth of agricul- 
tural products during the last fiscal year for 
every $1 worth exported, Agriculture Department 
figures show. Agricultural exports for the year de- 
clined to $732,893,000 while value of agricultural 
imports increased to $1,539,239,000. But Govern- 
ment experts hope that bumper crops this year will 
alter the recent increasingly unfavorable Ameri- 
can trade balance in farm products. 


x * * 


ig of a “national job march” on Washington 
4 by 2,500 members of the Workers’ Alliance, 
union of the WPA, came to between $50,000 and 
$60,000. And arriving just as Congress was adjourn- 
ing, the job-marchers came too late to lobby ef- 
fectively against WPA curtailment. 


~** 


NCLE SAM now is the creditor for 40 per cent 
of the debts of American farmers. About 
three billions of mortgage money and other loans 
to farmers have been advanced by Federa! agencies. 


x «rt 


“Pager op during the last three years has pro- 
4A vided funds for 1,100 new postoffice buildings, 
of which 846 are completed or in course of con- 
struction. These new buildings are in every State 
and territory. 

x*k 


‘AAILROADS in this country last year spent more 
than $37,000,000 for steel rails, which breaks 
the record for such expenditures since 19381. 


x * 


N ALL-TIME high for monthly cigarette pro- 
LX duction was attained in July, Internal Revenue 
Bureau reports show, when 15,290,072,227 “fags” 
were turned out. In 24 of the last 25 months 
American cigarette production has been going up- 
ward. But production trend of cigars and manu- 
factured tobacco was slightly down for the last 
month, 

x * 


HE greatest number of drunken automobile 
drivers are middle-aged persons with consid- 
erable driving experience, the New York State Bu- 
reau of Motor Vehicles discovers, as a result of a 
six-months survey of records in such cases. Most 
alcoholic accidents on the highways are found to 
occur at night but, contrary to general belief, dur- 
ing the middle of the week rather than during 
week-ends, 
xk 


HE task of transferring census records of in- 

dividuals from record books and card files to 
“microfilms” is rapidly progressing at the Census 
Bureau. Index cards are being photographed on 
16 mm. films, which have to be used in a projector 
in order to be read. Unlike movie films, they are 
noninflammable and easy to store, and they take 
up much less space than the paper documentary 
records. 


~x~* * 


ESPITE successive price mark-ups, Americans 
are continying to spend more heavily for 
travel, travel goods, furniture, sporting goods and 
luxury items of personal adcrnment, according to 
a study of department store sales for the second 
quarter of this year made by the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company. Piano sales, for 
example, are up 24 per cent over the second quarter 
of 1936, and jewelry up 20 per cent, while furs show 
a 33 per cent gain. 


x* * * 


"Paget cg women, already barred from 
A standing at bars, may legally drink liquor sit- 
ting down only if their tables are three feet away 
from the bar, the Connecticut State Liquor Com- 
mission decides in a regulation just issued. 


~*~ * * 


N an attempt to settle the first “dead heat” Con- 
gress election in 110 years, Reps. Beiter (Dem.), 
and Wadsworth (Rep.), both of New York, have 
gone to the First New Hampshire Distriet to take 
testimony of voters to find out what became of 34 
Newton, (N. H.), ballots allegedly “lost or stolen” 
in recounts after Arthur B. Jenks (Rep.), and Al- 
phonse Roy (Dem.), the opposing candidates, were 
found to have 51,679 ballots each on the original 
count. Mr, Jenks now occupies the Congress seat, 
after a recount gave him a margin of 10 votes, His 
opponent still challenges the result. 


x * 


N increased trend of sex crimes is noted by the 
l Federal Bureau of Investigation, on basis of 
data for the first six months of this year supplied 
by police departments of 67 leading cities. In re- 
spect to this class of offenses the record was worst 
for the first half of this year of any time since 1934, 


x** * 


ESPITE repeal, Federal enforcement agencies 
find plenty of activity on their hands in deal- 

ing with moonshiners and bootleggers. In the 1937 
fiscal year, the Treasury Department Alcohol Tax 
Unit reports, 29,476 persons were arrested by Fed- 
eral authorities for such offenses and $3,977,179 
worth of property was seized. The 16,141 illicit 
Stills seized represented an increase of 512 over the 
number confiiscated the previous yar, 
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SL EBL 


moves into the HOME 


TODAY steel has entered a vast 
and profitable new market. 

Not many years ago, when steel 
was mentioned, you pictured rail- 
road tracks, girders for bridges 
and skyscrapers, steamships. . . . 

Now you find steel in nearly 
every room of the modern home, 
The old wooden ice-box has 
stepped aside for the gleaming 
white all-metal insulated refrig- 
erator, The clumsy cast-iron stove 
has given way to the smart porce- 
lain enameled range, Bathroom 
fixtures, kitchen cabinets, wash- 
ing machines, heating and air- 
conditioning equipment, and 
many other household articles 
made of sheet metal contribute to 
the comfort and convenience of the 
modern home. 

The continyious method of roll- 
ing sheets has been a major fac- 
tor in enlarging the market for 
sheet metal. This method, de- 
veloped by ARMCO and licensed 
to practically every major sheet 


producer, has reduced costs and 
improved the quality of sheets, 
thus benefiting every one. 

The continuous rolling mill 
represents only one ARMCO 
achievement. ARMCO research is 
constantly seeking new processes, 
new markets, new products. 
ARMCO Ingot Iron, ARMCO Elee- 
trical Sheet Steel, ARMCO Galvan- 
ized Paintgrip Sheets, ARMCO 
Enameling Sheets, and ARMCO 
Stainless Steel justify the position 
of ARMCO as a leader in its field, 

It is a safe prediction, as the 
records of the past few years show, 
that there will be a constantly in- 
creasing use of sheet metal for all 
those appliances and products 
that make the home more com- 
fortable and convenient. Housing 
experts predict that within the 
next few years many of our people 
will live in all-steel homes. Steel 
for the family has an optimistic 
future, a future in which ARMCO 
will share prominently, 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Ashland, Ky. 
SHEPFITEL BD STEEL 


Butler, Pa. 





Hamilten, Ohio 
CORPORATION, 


Zanesville, Ohio 


KANSAS- CITY, MO. 
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* People o theWeek * 





Cordell Hull, 


Don’t Fight—But if you Must: 
Motto of State Secretary 


URING early manhood in the 

mountains of what is now Over- 

ton County, Tennessee, Cordell Hull 
saw several shootings. 

“I noticed,” he says, “that if a 
man ran away, one of these des- 
peradoes might take a shot at him 
just for fun. But if a man walked 
on his own side of the street, not 
getting mixed up in the argument, 
the gunman would treat him with 
the respect he was entitled to. 

“In other words, we must avoid 
getting mixed up in quarrels that are 
none of our making, but we must 
also avoid the appearance of run- 


| ning away from a fight.” 


= wet ¢é, 
briefly, is the 
neutrality 
p hilosophy 
of the Sec- 
retary of 
State to 
: whom Presi- 
dent Roose- 
velt looked 
frequently 
last week for 
in formation 
andadvice 
about hos- 

1; . 
Cordell Hull rhs ™ 

Spoken in the soft, matter-of- 
fact manner which characterized 
Mr. Hull throughout his political 
life, the words reflect both his cau- 
tion and determination. 

If any one quality of the Secre- 
tary is more true than another, 
it is determination, Some people 
would call it stubbornness. Enter- 
ing the House of Representatives in 
1907, he resolved first to specialize 
on tax legislation. So expert did ae 
become, so relentless was he in de- 
bate, that principles written into the 
Federal Income Tax Act of 1913, the 
Inheritance Tax Act of 1916 and the 


| War Profits Tax Act of 1918 resulted 











CHECK OTHER EIGHTS 


OLDSMOBILE EIGHT 


110 


GIVES YOU 
HORSEPOWER 


124° WHEELBASE 


BIG 


LOW-PRESSURE 


TIRES (7°x 16) 
-EVERY MODERN | 
FINE-CAR FEATURE 


GET RI 
tals and compare Ol 
with other eights. You 
more powe 
—larger tires— 
than others yo 
sidering. For d 


the 


OLDSMOBILES 


THE 


GHT DOWN to fundamen- 
dsmobile 
"}1 find 
r—lJonger wheelbase 
better brakes 
uu may be con- 
ollar value, it’s 


smartest buy of them all! 


BIG 


AND SEE! 


FINE CAR OF POPULAR PRICE! 


largely from his efforts. 


The studies of finance led Repre- | 
| sentative Hull to the tariff question. 


Again he became expert. Except for 
the two years following his defeat 
in the Harding landslide, the schol- 
arly Tennesseean was a recognized 


spokesman for the Democratic point | 


of view on the tariff in the House 
until 1930. 

Whether In party councils as 
Chairman of the national committee 
or as a leading contender for presi- 
dential nominction in 1928, his 
theme remained the same—that so- 
lution of world difficulties and peace 
itself depended principally on freer 
international trade. The Senate 
had been his forum for two years 
when the chance to urge the doc- 
trine upon other nations was pro- 
vided by his appointment to the 
Cabinet. 

Failure of the world to go more 
his way has disappointed but not 
swerved Mr. Hull. He remembers 
how people laughed at him when he 
seemed to be fighting almost alone. 
Now at least some progress has been 


| sistants, then takes more work to 


his apartment home in the evening. 

On those 
when he attends social functions 
he appears every inch the reserved 
diplomat. He finds enjoyment more 
to his liking in the company of old 
friends with whom he can remi- 
nisce about political battles. 


T. A. M, Craven 


New FCC Member, Navy Trained, 
Noted as Expert in Chosen Field 


YSTERIES of the radio chal- 
lenged Midshipman Tunis Au- 
gustus MacDonough Craven, Class 
of 1913, United States Naval Acad- 
emy, Descendec of a long line of 
Navy officers, he saw a chance to 


enrich the family tradition in this | 


expanding field. 

That he did so in the Mexican 
campaign and the World War, and 
subsequently in research, was at- 
tested by citations and his promo- 
tion to Commander. He became so 
proficient that a private business 
profiting $32,000 a year was his 
within five years after leaving the 
Navy in 1930. 

Then a mes- 
senger from 
President 
Roosevelt call- 
ed. The newly 
e statlished 
Federal Com- 

m unications 

C ommission 

needed a chief 

engineer, salary 

$9,000. The 

G overnmenr 

had financed 

C ommander T. A. M. Craven 
Craven’s education, he had served 
the country in war, the President 
felt it his duty also to serve when 
needed in peace. 

“He was right, so I accepted,” Mr, 
Craven said last week upon un- 
dertaking greater responsibilities 
as a member of the Communications 
Comunission itself 

Looking lithe at 43, much as when 


| he played lacrosse at Annapolis, 


| 
| 
| 


the new Commissioner was an- 
ticipating the difficult tasks ahead. 
The situation within the Commis- 
sion has been unsettled for some 
months, so much so that the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee 


| approved a resolution for investiga- 


made in the 16 trading agreements | 


negotiated with other countries un- 
der the reciprocal tariff act. 
“If the world is going to relapse 


into international anarchy,” he says | 


simply, “if the nations are going 


back to the old balance of power— | 
which means arming, isolationism— | 


I want the United States to be on 


record as having tried to turn the 


| tide in the other direction.” 


Nearing his 66th birthday, the | 


Secretary of State works to that end 
with all the persistence and patience 
of earlier years 
desk longer than most of his as- 


He works at his | 


tion. Congress adjourned without 
action after the President trans- 
ferred Frank R. McNinch tempo- 
rarily from the Federal Power Com- 
mission to work, with Mr. Craven's 
help, toward a business-like solution. 

Objections to the promotion were 
made at first on the ground that 
Mr. Craven had represented large 
radio concerns und held investments 
in companies having a stake in 
Commission decisions. Senate de- 
bate developed, however, that he 
had appeared before the Commis 
sion only on technical matters when 
in private business and had divested 
himself of the investments in ques- 
tion. 


A Democrat, Senator Wheeler of | 


Montana, praised him as an en- 
gineer, not politically inclined. A 
Republican, Senator White of Maine, 
called him one of the world’s out- 
standing radio authorities. 

“TAM” Craven, as friends know 
him, has participated in almost every 
international radio conference since 
1920. He designed and installed the 
first directional antenna set up on 
this continent. 

One goal he has “ever achieved. 
“I’ve had cards of 102 and 101 in 
years at golf,” he says laughingly 
“but have yet to break a hundred, 
I'll do it some day.” 








TO PLAN A THRILLING HOLIDAY IN EUROPE 


®@ You will want to cross, of course, by French Line, so 


you can enjoy its matchless cuisine (with a bottle of 


sound wine at every meal) ... its courteous service by 


English-speaking stewards . . 


. ‘its sturdy Breton and 


Norman seamanship. See your Travel Agent today, and 


learn how inexpensively 


trip you will 


you can make « 
long remember. 


DE GRASSE, Sept. 3, 24 + CHAMPLAIN, Sept. 4,25 * PARIS, Sept. 9,27 + ILE DE 
FRANCE, Sept. 11 + NORMANDIE, Sept. 15, 29. Fly anywhere in Evrepe vie Air-Frence 
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infrequent occasions | 

















E DIDN'T BELIEVE IT either, when we first heard 

it. Seems that a man up near Minneapolis offered for 
sale a brand new Model T Ford, vintage of 1915. Thinking 
there must be some catch, a reporter came out and looked 
around. There it was in its stall—bright and shiny as new. 
“Naw!” exclaimed the old farmer. “Never run the durn thing.‘ 
Jest bought it t’ keep the salesmen off my place.” 


IN VIEW OF THE FACT that there has been a con- 
certed national movement towards greater safety in 
driving, it is significant that some twenty-four states 
have no driver’s license laws at all. In such states it 
would appear that the operation of a motor car is a 
personal liberty limited only by the ability and reflexes 
of the individual. 

In six states having no minimum age requirements 
an active child may graduate from roller skates to the 
driver's seat of a hundred horsepower car without 
violating a single ordinance. 

If these carefree motorists were limited to operating 
their cars within their state lines, the situation might 
be simpler. However, most of them are itinerant tour- 
ists who, in their driving, enjoy the courtesies of 
neighboring states, although those selfsame states will 
not permit any resident to operate a car without being 
first properly examined and licensed. 

Undoubtedly there will come a time when the licens- 
ing of drivers is a national practice. Until that time 
careful drivers will have to continue to ‘‘Look out for 
the other fellow.”’ 


LICENSE OR NO LICENSE, it is still a lot easier to drive a car 
in these United States than it is in Europe. Over there you drive on 
the right hand side of the road except in England and Ireland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary, Sweden and parts of Austria, where one drives on 
the left hand side of the road and passes cars on the right. Every 
year sees an increasing number of Americans taking their own cars 
along as baggage and the drivers quickly adapt themselves to local 
customs. 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


Recently some statistical- 
ly minded person began delv- 
ing into the mass of letters 
which the Esso Touring Ser- 
vice receives, and emerged 
with curious information. To 
wit: 

Only women mention that 
the trip is a honeymoon. 

(Another body blow to the 
“blushing bride” legend!) 

Long trips average 2,400 
miles and take an average of 
2 weeks. We figured it out and that comes to only 171 miles a day— 
which is pretty leisurely going and leaves plenty of time to view the 
scenery. 

On the other hand, there’s the chap who covered 1,875 miles in a 
single week. ,.. 

Another surprise was the realization that one out of every twenty 
inquiries received concern the new Pan American highway to Mexico. 
Traffic must be piling up down that way. A good idea, we think. When 
it comes to neighborliness, roads can often accomplish more than 
diplomacy. 


ESSO TOURING SERVICE is more than a “Road 
Map” service. The 27 people of this 10-year-old organiza- 
tion give individual touring help to anyone planning a trip. 
About 1,000 requests are received and answered daily in 
the summer months—fewer in the winter. Most usual re- 
quest is for best point-to-point routes, but one writer asked 
for a 500 mile all back roads route. The service is free. 
Requests for information should be addressed to Esso 
Touring Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


PAGE MR. RIPLEY! Speaking of tours, we recently unearthed 
the story of the first transcontinental trip by automobile. 

It was made by Tom Fitch and Marcus Kraarup in a Packard, the 
“Old Pacific” which boasted one active cylinder and a grand total of 
nine horsepower. Fitch and Kraarup started from San Francisco on 
June 18th and arrived in New York just 69 days later. 

This was in 1903—thirty-four years ago. Today you can make the 
same trip in a regular transport plane in 16 hours, The gasoline motor 
itself has done some tall travelling in those thirty-four years! 


METRICAL COMMENT 
FROM CYNICAL CONTRIBUTOR 


They drove from Maine to New’ Orleans 

Zipping past historic shrines, 

They sped right in and roared right out 
Between the traffic signs. 

They beat the lights, they beat the trains, 
They beat the mallards on the wing— 

But when they rushed back home and stopped 
They-hadn' t-seen-a-thing! 


s 
IF YOU OWN a used car you are in the majority, because only 
5,000,000 of the 28,000,000 car owners ever buy brand new cars, Most 
drivers prefer to let the 9,000,000 new car buyers break in their cars 
for them and accept the depreciation. 


It has been estimated that the average life of cars in the U. S. is 
eight and a quarter years. Maybe you don’t drive your car for that long 
but somebody does. Some cars have as high as a dozen owners and 
their bills of sale are as long as a petition for lower gasoline taxes, 


Perhaps you would like to see what an oil company thinks interest- 
ing about its business. A postal card to Northrop Clarey, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, will bring you a copy of The Lamp. 
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lhe neato of the Wak 


is my be- 4 


Wisconsin, 
Through Charles L. Hill, Chairman, 
Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, 


answers: 


NEVER did approve of the AAA 
I program but 1 realize that at the | 
time benefit paymenis were started 
it was absolutely necessary to put 
the buying power of the farmer on 
a higher plane, if he was to exist 
at all 

We in Wisconsin did all we could 
to keep the AAA from putting on a 
reduction dairy program. With the 
U. S. Public Health Service and mos: 


both childrea 
twice as much 


doctors saying that 
and adults should use 


milk for health as they are now 
using, we contended would »e 
criminal to reduce production 


y farmers get their pay 
four weeks in- 
stead of once a year, as with cotton 
wheat or corn, cost of administra- 
would have used up at leas: 
collected as a proc- 
would 


Then as dair 


checks every two or 


+ioy 
tion 


half of amounts 


essing tax and the industry 
have suffered a financial loss. 
It is true that in times past small 


or medium crops have brought the 
farmers more money than a bumper 
crop and it may be wise in some 
way to limit production but I am 
not reconciled to it yet. 

I do not think farmers’ needs now 
justify any special session. I cannot 
yet believe that the majority of 
farmers will consent to the regimen- 
tation necessary for production con- 
trol. 

If business of every sort is to be 
regimented agriculture may have to 
be included. My own desire is that 
tax burden should be shifted from 
real estate to income and inherit- 
ance taxes. Then if a farmer has 
an income, he can pay the taxes; 
if not he will not lose his farm for 
taxes. 

If the tax burden was adjusted 
this way and government woulc help 
to the extent of seeing that farmers 
can have money as cheaply as big 
industry, I would like to see the 


+ to production control. It 


farmer independent and take things 
as they come. Then do our best to 
teach him he has opportunity of 
best life in the world. 


It would also be necessary to re- | 


move some protective tariffs from 
some classes of industry. 





New Jersey, 
Through William B. Duryee, 
Secretary, Department of Agricul- 
ture, 


answers: 
S I understand the proposed fed- 
eral program for agricultural 
regulation, it pertains almost en- 
tirely to grains and cotton and this 
is a program in which the Middle 
West and the South are involved 
to a much greater extent than we 
are in this section of the country. 
The reaction of these States would 
therefore be more pertinent than 
anything that I could suggest. 
As a matter of fact, the mainte- 
nance of grain prices on an artifi- 


cially high level adds greatly to the | 


cost of production of such consumer 


products as eggs and milk in this 


area. 
the benefits of high grain and cotton 
prices can then afford to produce 
the products 
at lower prices than we can afford. 

I do not believe that it is possible 
to institute agricuitural controls on 
certain commocities and not on 
others. This was being conclusively 
demonstrated during the period of 
the AAA. 





Florida, 


Through Nathan Mayo, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
RRODUCTION control necessary to 
control price of products. Ad- 
vise penalty tax on excess above 
quota as set. Prompt action at be- 
ginaing of next session of Congress 
would be early enough. 





Mississippi: The article contrib- 
uted to this symposium in the 
issue of Aug. 23 by J. C. Holton, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of 
the State of Mississippi, was stated 
erroneously, through a typograph- 
ical error, to be from the State of 
Florida, 





Vermont, 


Through Edward H. Jones, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 


answers: 
RODUCTION control is extremely 
unpopular in this section of 


rugged individualists. Many of us 


are none too favorable toward Fed- 
eral price fixing, but it is preferable 


The farmers who are getting | 


in which we specialize | 


lief that produc‘ion control can bet- 
ter be achieved by fixing prices at 
a point high enough to yield a fair 
return to the producers, but not so 
high as to invite over-production. 
This conclusion has been reached 
from my observation of the results 
of Federal price control in the Bos- 
ton Milk Marketing Area. 





Oregon, 
Through S. T. White, Salem, 
Director of Agriculture, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

ELIEVE production control neces- 

sary for price support of agri- 
cultural. products. Favor production 
control payments rather than 
penalty tax for non-compliance un- 
less farm taxation problem is ad- 
justed. Need for general farm pro- 
gram will justify special session of 
Congress before planting season. 





California, 
Through A. A. Brock, Director, 
Department of Agriculture, 


answers: 

N REPLY to your first question I 
I am persuaded that production 
control is a necessary element in 
any effective program of price sup- 
pert for agricultural products. How- 
ever, I further believe that with the 
proper control of grading, handling 
and distribution a great deal could 
pe accomplished in influencing the 
prices paid farmers for their com- 
modities. 

Replying to your second question 
T must say that 1 am not in favor of 
benefit payments. My objection to 
this is largely my aversion to pay- 
ing an individual to do nothing. 
The encouragement under prope? 
ecntrol should come from the in- 
crease in price received by the pro- 
cvcer. Therefore, he should be 
vied and willing to cooperate in a 
program which would limit the pro- 
duction to consumer demand, and 
thus prevent him from wasting his 
eficrts in producing a surplus which 
would mean to him ruinous prices 
or bankruptcy. 

I hesitate to hazard a guess on 
your last question. I do feel, how- 
ever, that with the present forecasts 
on production of some of our major 
crops we are almost certain to ex- 
perience difficulty in marketing 
them without loss to producers, 





American Farm 


Bureau Federation, 


Through its President, 
Edward A. O'Neal, Chicago, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

ME our experience since the 
war clearly indicates that any 
effective program of supporting 
farm commodity prices must hinge 
on control of production. ‘The folly 
of continuing to produce for a mar- 
ket that no longer exists bas been 
proved so often that I wonder how 
anyone can, in good faith, oppose 
a rational program of adjusting 
production to total domestic and 
foreign demand plus requirements 

for adequate reserves. 

I favor a penalty tax on the mar- 
keting of commodities abov2 specific 
quotas in seasons of excessive pro- 
duction. Penalty taxes are objec- 
tionable to many people but I know 
of no other means of safeguarding a 
program for agriculture. 

A guarantee of parity prices wouid 
prove a powerful inducement to 
farmers to keep production in line 
with effective demand, but we can 
not achieve perfect balance at all 
times due to the vagaries of season. 
Consequently provision should be 
made for rigid control of excessive 
surpluses in favorable seasons. As a 
safety factor, marketing quotas are 
indispensable. 

In referendum votes on the AAA 


| programs, the Bankhead Act and the 





Kerr-Smith Acts, farmers have al- 
ready demonstrated their confidenc? 
in definite control measures. They 
believe in control of production and 
marketing and they know that such 
control can not be achieved without 
a Federal law to enable them to do 
the job in a cooperative way. 

I believe a special session of Con- 
gress is justified because if we wait 
until 1938 it will be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to pass a law, set up adminis- 
trative machinery and work out de- 
tails of a program so that farmers 
could cooperate in 1938. Big crops 
in 1938, added to carry-overs from 
1937, could force farm commodity 
prices to disastrously low levels. 

Farmer demand for cotton loans, 
which recently brought quick ac- 
tion by Congress to provide tempo- 
rary relief without solving the prob- 


lem, are evidence enough that farm- 
ers are going to demand permanent 
Stabilization of commodity prices. 


American National 


Livestock Association, 
Through Albert K. Mitchell, 
President, Albert, New Mexico, 


answers: 


(By Teiecgraph) 
ONE: Consider pro- 


UESTION 
| duction control methods used in 


the past few years impractical and 
too expensive. Practical control 
measure would contribute to more 
effective program. 

Question two: Believe soil conser- 
vation program could be effectively 
used in connection with crop control 
if accompanied by educational and 
publicity campaign under direction 
of extension service, appealing to 
farmers to grow crops in which 
there is apparent shortage or the 
export market exhausted. 

Question three: Need for farm 
program does not justify special ses- 
sion of Congress. American farmer 
; in better position than in years, 
due to favorable values on agricul- 
tural commodities as a result of: 

First, successive years of unusual 
drought, during which surplus sup- — 


plies were consumed, 
favorable year and prospects of good 
crops. 
Second, 
ability of consumer as result of im- 





The United States News 


| oe nature and urgency of the 


which Congress is pledged to giye primary consideration 
when it again assembles, either in special or regular sessions, 
remains the Question of the Week. 
vey of this problem The United States News submitted to agri- 
cultural officials in all States and to officers of leading na- 
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To present a general sur- 


tional farm organizations these questions: 


Do you think that production control is a necessary 
element in any effective program of price support for 


agricultural products? 


Would you favor restricting 


paying of benefits to those farmers who comply with 
Department of Agriculture recommendations or do you 
consider it advisable also to place a penalty tax on those 


who market produce above specific quotas set? 


Is the need of a general farm program sufficiently 
pressing to justify a special session of Congress to act 
before farmers make their plans for the new crop year? 

A number of responses to these questions were published in 
Others are presented herewith. 


the issue of Aug. 23. 
by 


followed 


increased purchasing 


as 


general farm legislation, 


x production controls to 


proved industrial conditions, 

Third, as a result of the beneficial 
effect of such features of agricultural 
relief legislation 
practical and sound. 


have 





ARE NEW CROP CONTROLS NECESSARY 
TO PROTECT FARMERS BUYING POWER? 


+ might be compared with 1932 when 
the ratio stood at 61. In recent 
months this ratio has widened as the 
general price Ieve] has risen. 

Many countries are now attempt- 
ing to support agricultura) prices, 
and, therefore, consideration must 
be given not only to production con- 
trol but also te tariffs and trade 
agreements if we are to stay in the 
world market. 

No. 2.—Any program for restrict- 
ing agricultural production should 
be based on sound farm and eco- 
nomic principles and should also be 
readily understocd by farmers. For 
this reason, those farmers who fol- 
low these sane recommendations of 
the department of agriculture 
should receive compliance payments. 

It would be poor psychology to ate 


‘Maryland, 


= Through H. C. Byrd, President of 
the University of Maryland and Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the Maryland 
Board of Agriculture, 


answers: 
OLLOWING are answers to your 
questions in relationship to the 
agricultural progiam: 

No. 1—The various attempts to 
support prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts have proved that price support 
without production control is futile 

Any attempt to support agricul- 
tural prices must be considered with 
caution. Farmers are not so mucn 
interested in high prices as they are 
in the amount their products will 


buy in terms of other commodities tempt to place a penalty tax on 
If agricultural prices are raised and those who market above specific 
general prices follow at the same quotas. Agricultural prodvrection is 
rate, farmers are not better off. not siatic. Acres of crops or num- 


bers of livestock can be controlled 
but nature plays a big part in de- 
termining yields. Farmers may try 
to restrict their production and due 
to forces beyond their contro] get a 
quantity above their quota. If they 
are forced to pay a penalty for this 
| surplus production they will be an- 
[Continued on Page 9.] 


The true condition is expressed in 
the ratio of prices received to prices’ 
paid by farmers) In July of this 

——| year, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the index of prices received 
by farmers was 125 and for prices 
paid it was 133, a ratio of 94. This 


and 


proven 
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The States: 


Mewsaratn © + 


Repayments of tax money to 
More interstate com- 
War 


paralysis. 


States. 


pacts. on infantile 


YOME of the golden flood siphoned 

by federal laws from taxpayers in 
the States will seep back to those 
States in the billions appropriated 
by Congress but in some instances 
the distribution will be governed by 
demands for cooperation by the 
States themselves. 

This will noticeable in 
the Social appropriations 
calling for such cooperation in the 
assistance granted to the aged, the 
children and the blind. 


most 


be 
Security 


It will also apply in unemploy- 
ment compensation insurance. The 
latest legislation in field, in 
which all the States now cooperate, 
is the bill signed by the President 
Aug. 25, by which 13 States and two 
Territories, which had failed to en- 
act approved laws before Jan. 1, 1937, 
but did so subsequently, are placed 
on a parity with other States. This 
means that 90 per cent of the fed- 
eral tax collected in those States 
under the unemployment compensa- 
tion section of the Social Security 
Act will now be returned to them to 
bolster their unemployment insur- 
ance system. 


THE HOUSING PROGRAM 

Under the federal low-cost housing 
program 30 States which have laws 
permitting their political subdivi- 
sions to set up housing authorities 
can benefit under the Wagner-Stea- 
gall Act. The Act gives power to the 
Federal Housing Authority to extend 
loans to such local housing agen- 
cies to develop housing for the poor 
and to eliminate slums. The State 
or its subdivision must contribute at 
least 20 per cent, in cash or tax re- 
mission, of the federal loan. 

Included in legislation for the 
benefit of the farm industry were 
many direct appropriations distin- 
guished from the projects designed 
to aid the individual. Among the 
major items were $6,232,500 for 
agricultural experiment stations in 
the States and $167,000,000 for the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

As for flood control $30,000,000 was 
appropriated in the river and har- 


that 
tnat 





Wide World 

THAT BAY STATE 

GUIDEBOOK 

State Librarian Dennis Dooley, at 
Boston, examines the WPA’s Massa- 
chusetts Guidebook, at the request 
of Governor Hurley, who objected to 
a passage in the book relating to the 
Sacco-Vanzetti murder case. While 
the Governor sought temporary sus- 
pension of the printing of the book, 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Adminis- 
trator at Washington, charged that 
‘the uproar over the book was a pub- 

licity idea of the publishers. 


+ islatures 





bors bill for that purpose as well as 
$128,000,000 for the general river and 
harbor work of the Army. The Ohio 
River basin project, covered in the 
Flood Control Act of 1936, received 
more than $58,000,000 in the session 
just ended for a reservoir system for 
the protection of Pittsburgh and sur- 
rounding territory. 


COMPACTS APPROVED 

Interstate compacts 
ceived Congress’ approval include 
the New England minimum wage 
compact to establish uniform stand- 
ards of employment conditions in 
Maine, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire. The 
compact has been ratified by the leg- 


which re- 


the Un 


MORE ‘FEDERAL AID’ FUNDS 
IN SOCIAL SECURITY PLANS 


of the three last-named 
States. 

Also approved was the extension 
for two years of the oil compact 
ratified by New Mexico, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Colorado and 
Texas; yet to be ratified by Cali- 
fornia, Arkansas and Michigan. 

Extended until June 30, 1939, was 
the Connally “Hot-oil” Act of 1935, 
which bans shipments in interstate 
commerce of oil produced in excess 
of quotas fixed by State laws. 

The many States which have stat- 
utes permitting manufacturers to 
set retail prices on branded goods 
are confirmed in their stand by the 
Tydings-Miller Act which amended 
the Sherman Anti-trust Law to 
validate such legislation in the 
States 
x * * 


SOCIAL SECURITY GOAL 

HE States are rapidly approach- 

ing a complete score in passing 
legislation for the Social Security 
program. When that goal is 
reached, States and territories will 
fit into the national program for 
unemployment compensation, old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind and 
aid to dependent children. 

The record on approved unem- 
vloyment compensation laws is now 
100 per cent for all 48 States and 
three territories. Nearly 21,000,000 
workers are covered under this pro- 
vision. 

Old-age assistance plans have 
been approved in 50 jurisdictions; 
aid to the blind, in 36; and aid to 
dependent children, in 37. Plans 
for all three types of public assist- 
ance have the Social Security 
Board’s sanction in 34 States; Vir- 
ginia is the only State without a 
Single approved plan. 

x * * 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

Reports ‘to the Federal Public 
Health Service indicate an increase 
in cases of “poliomyelitis’—the 
dreaded infantile paralysis—of more 
than three times the number re- 
ported in the same week last year. 
But the cases are so distributed that 
authorities say it has not reached 
epidemic proportions anywhere and 
the Public Health Service has not 
recommended that special precau- 
tions be taken in any locality. 

However the flare up of the dis- 
ease in Ontario has prompted a close 
watch at border points. Ontario is 
taking prompt steps to check the 





SUMMROI 


MOBILOIL* 


Jeletel bea Vetltl eli Merely 1 o)-\. ham [om 


LARGEST-SELLING 


MOBILGAS } 


MORE FOR THE MONEY... 
THAT’S THE REASON MORE 
MOTORISTS BUY MOBILOIL 


Te WEEK... Next Week... 
Every Week...all through the 
stifling, hot summer... 

More motoristswill driveinand 


ask Tor summer Mobiloil than for 


any other motor oil! 

Why? We'll tell you. Because 
Mobiloil is absolutely the best 
oil to withstand the terrific, film- 
cracking summer heat of your 
car's crankcase! 

Impurities that defy ordinary 
refining methods are removed by 
the famous Clearosol Process. As 
a result, Mobiloil is cleaner, 
tougher... gives longer mileage! 

Fill up with summer Mobiloil, 
today —finish out the summer 
with a sweeter-running car! 





outbreak, enforcing a strict quaran- 
tine. The Toronto fall school open- 
ing has been postponed from Sept 
1 to Sept. 7. Far north in Callan- 
der, Ont., the Dionne quintuplets 
have been denied all visitors, even 
members of their immediate family. 

The worst “polio” epidemic in this 
country occurred in New York City 
in 1916 when 27 per cent of cases 
were fatal. At present 10 cases per 
100,000 population is considered 
normal and about 10 per cent of 
cases are fatal. The disease is con- 
sidered of epidemic proportion when 
three times the normal ratio of 
cases to population occurs in a given 
locality. “Polio” runs to extremes— 
a case is either quite mild or very 
serious. 

The disease is seasonal. In winter 
and spring only a negligible num- 
ber of cases is reported in this coun- 
try. But in June or early July re- 
ports from southern States show a 
jump in the number of cases and 
the disease then spreads gradually 
northward, reaching its national 
peak between late July and early 
October. 

The lowest annual peak in recenc 
years—about 150 cases throughout 
the country—occurred early in Sep- 
tember, 1929; the highest, about 
1,370 cases, between early and mid- 
September, 1931. 
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The Question 


By H. C. BYRD + 
Executive Officer of the Maryland 
Board of Agriculture 


~ 


be in time enoug 
plantings. 


Michigan, 


Through John B 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
tagonized and program 
will fail. 

If production control i 
lowed in any form it be 
up with an educational program that 
will show the people why the pro- 
gram is l 
provide for the present and future 
generations. 

No. 3.—A special Con- 
ress could not ke called in time to 
affect materially next year’s crops. 
It would be late to affect the 
acreage of winter wheat as many 
people are now preparing their land from dairy pl 
and soon the corn land must go into | At one 
small grains to prevent erosion to be a wheat 
Therefore, it is now too late to af- three million b 
fect the acreage of winter smal! produce. 
grains. Our 

Rather than cal! a special session | so extensive that 
to consider agricultural adjustment, the tourist trade i 
it would be better to get the proposed farmer's 
legislation in such shape as to ex- produced upon 
pedite its passage at the next regu- Out of our fiv 
lar session of Congress as that would only about one m 
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farms and in villages of 2,500 or less, 

We do not have the conditions 
confronting us as do the farmers in 

» Middle West and Northwest. 

I am of the opinion that too much 
grade farm produce is placed 
the market. If nothing bus 
grade vegetables and 
ther commodities were offered to 
the consumer [ doubt if there would 
ye much of a surplus. The low grade 
ne-quarter of our agricultural pro- 
should be withheld from 
or manufactured into by- 
products. 

Production control is advisable as 
the price of the surplus fixes the 
Over 30 | price of the whcle crop. 
income 158 Would favor paying benefit to 
“tS those farmers who enter into cone 
considered | tract with the Department of Agrie 
now we eat culture for the limiting of produc- 
S more than w2 tion. 

I am in doubt as to the advisabil- 
ity of a penalty tax upon those who 
do not enter into agreement with 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Conditions in Michigan do not 
warrant special session to make 
plans for the new crop year. 
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“TOOK WHAT OOD 
Ses YOU 


says MAJOR BOWES 





OWNERS 


18 10 24 MILES TO THE GALLON OF GAS... rcror 





Fa 


“ill admit | expected extraordi- 
nary gas mileage from my new Dodge. 
But | overlooked the other ways that 
my Dodge is saving me money...on 
oil and upkeep. Inever drove a car so 
economical to operate.”—Clyde 


Hilton, St. Louis. 
\ 2 OH 


“I was so agreeably surprised 
by the money-saving performance 
of our Dodge car that when the 
matter of trucks came up for my 
business I decided I couldn't do 
any better than concentrate on 
Dodge,” says John C. Ewing, Chi- 
cago. “I made a wise decision. My 
Dodge truck is just as econom- 
icalina business way asmy Dodge 
car is for my family.” 


RE oti’ ow 
hows y° 
measure 
reyes! 





. fh 
" for yoursel 
Test...see" ~d above 8 
Make The Free Coenen, tank iitustrated ayers y 
ey! The vem e will deliver On AY 0 fore you 
> miles Dodge 5 ge economy right 
an prove 


lt ae 
Ress 


Dodge can save 
pu exactly 
r quantity 


N directing attention to the record-smashing 

economy of the big, new Dodge, America’s 
greatest radio figure says: “Literally thousands 
of new Dodge owners the country over have 
experienced substantial money savings since 
they switched from other cars to Dodge... 
savings on gasoline, savings on oil, savings on 
service costs. I make this statement because 
that has been my own experience.” 

Major Bowes’ experience has been confirmed 
by Dodge owners from coast to coast. They 
report 18 to 24 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
and savings up to 20% on oil. Many contend 
that Dodge savings will actually make this big, 
luxurious car cost no more in the long run than 

small, lowest-priced competitive cars? 


Expensive-Car Features! 


These owners are further amazed that 
a car delivering for just a few dollars 
more than lowest-priced cars should 
give them such beauty, such luxurious 
appointments and so many expensive-car 
features!...New “Silenced Ride,” new 
“high-safety” interiors, patented Floating 
Power engine mountings, improved 
Chair-Height seats, safety all-steel body, 
genuine hydraulic brakes—the world’s 
finest brakes! 

See this new Dodge today! Drive it! 
Learn how you, too, can switch to Dodge 
and save money! 

DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, Columble 
Network, every Thursday, 9 to 10:00 P. M., E. D. S. T. 
; im basa 
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“The Next Shot Better Be Good” 


e N. BE. A. Service 


Carioc He 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. New High in Public Debt 


2. A Permanent WPA 


3. Stock Exchange Regulation 





ISING of the national debt above 37 billions is 
R declared by 68 per cent of commenting news- 
matter for which the Government 
has not yet offered a remedy and one which re- 
ceives too little attention either from officials or 
from the public. Optimism is felt by 32 per cent of 
the press, however, for it 1s believed by these edi- 
tors that a serious attempt to balance the budget 
will be made at a special session. 

It is declared by persons who are afraid of the 
consequences of a growing debt that the significant 
feature of the passing of the 37 billion mark is that, 
if the Government cannot stop borrowing with its 
revenues at a new peak, there is very little encour- 
agement to believe that it can stop borrowing at all, 

Those who look forward to a less dangerous con- 
dition of the Treasury state their conviction that 
if a special session of Congress is to mat terialize in 
November, there is hope that the Government will 
find it possible to call a halt. 

Those who look to benefits from the Social Secur- 
ity law are advised to urge such fiscal reforms as 
will safeguard the system under which compensa- 
tion is to be paid. 


papers to be a 


“Career’ Relief Workers 


DJOURNMENT of Congress without action on 
the Schwellenbach-Allen resolution to provide 
for permanence in the WPA leaves that branch of 
work with its so-called “career men” to the ordeal 

















“Another Touch” 
Providence (R 


Cartoonist Halladay in the I.) Journal 





of public discussion. The plan is condemned by 82 

per cent of commenting newspapers, while 18 per 

cent of the press concedes that it is worth study. 
Opposition arguments are confined to the point 


of view that any permanent relief organization 
would call for larger appropriations and that it 


would encourage inefficiency and a tendency to de- 
pend on the Government when such persons should 
be taking positions in private occupations. 

Emphasis is placed upon the conclusion that for 
the good of the citizens on the rolls, and for the 
sake of national economy, the groups involved must 
be convinced that relief, even when it is disguised 
as work, cannot be made a permanent way of life. 

The further point is made that it has long been 
a criticism of the WPA that it created a shortage 
of labor in some places because people refused to 
leave the permanence of Government relief for a 
temporary job. 


Stock Exchanges and the Law 


JEWSPAPERS are strongly impressed by the part 
of the report of the New York Stock Ex- 
change that stresses the burdensome nature of the 
multitude of reports required under the rules of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 

It is felt that transactions should be conducted 
without the requirement that time and attention 
be given to inconsequential details 

On one point, however, there is a tendency in edi- 
torial comments to discount the charge that the 
exactions of the branch of the Government, which 
gives attention to this work, have been so great as 
to affect adversely the “quality of the markets.” 

It is agreed the markets have been affected 
in character of trading and in volume and that 
such development has been impressed upon the 
minds of the members of the New York organiza- 
tion. Question is raised as to the real connection 
between the rulings of the Commission and the 
conditions found in trading operations. 
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OUR NEUTRALITY POLICY; WHAT THE EDITORS SAY 
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EATH and destruction at Shanghai, in which 
the United States has been one of the suf- 
ferers, through its afhliation with the foreign 
settlement in that city, create a sharp division 
in public sentiment. In harmony with the 
American neutrality law, the advice of 65 per 
cent of commenting newspapers is to evacuate 
Americans and let the undeclared war continue. 
In opposition 35 per cent contend that by diplo- 
matic means the American Government should 
join with other nations in an attempt to en- 
force the terms of the Kellogg-Briand treaty 
against war and the Nine-Power Treaty for pro- 


tection of the territorial integrity of the Chi-, 


nese Republic. 

Recognizing the fact that Japan is the ag- 
gressor, some editors advise that nations advo- 
cating peace should invoke effective sanctions. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM _ The San Francisco 
Chronicle (Rep.) states 
POINTS OF DANGER 


that, “if the hostilities 
AS SAFETY MEASURE are quickly brought to a 


close, the chances of our being involved are 
negligible, but if the fighting should drag out, 
the danger of our having to take some action 
would be greater.” 

“Our Government would be foolish to med- 
dle,” says the Akron Beacon Journal (Ind.), 
while the Savannah Morning News (Dem.) 
holds that “sound judgment was exhibited by 
Gen. Robert J. Travis, when he said that ‘the 
only really safe thing to do is to move all of 
our nationals at once out of the war zone.’” 

Agreement that the proper move would be to 
“get out” is voiced by the Scranton (Pa.) Times 
(Dem.), and the Reno (Nev.) Evening Gazette 
(Rep.) suggests that “when the evacuation is 
completed, American ships should lose no time 
in leaving this pandemonium behind.” 

“When the Government is adhering to a policy 
of neutrality,” declares the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin (Rep.), “it should be part of its 
official duty to prevent individuals from break- 
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ing through the official line of neutrality.” 

Assailing “piracy” by governments and “un- 
identifiable bombers,” the New York Times 
(Dem.) asserts that “neutrality has about as 
good a chance of being respected as interna- 
tional law.” 


NEUTRALITY LAW: 
WILL IT ACHIEVE 
DESIRED PURPOSE? vises that 


stake in the Far East which in any way war- 
rants becoming involved.” 

Finding inconsistency between the neutrality 
law and the Nine-Power Treaty to protect the 
territorial integrity of China, the Indianapolis 
News (Rep.) remarks that “to declare the 
neutrality policy in effect would be to take 
sides with the Japanese against the Chinese.” 


Upholding the neutral- 
ity law, the Rochester 
Times-Union (Ind.) ad- 
“we have no 


The situation is summarized by the Charlotte 
Observer (Dem.) with the statement that “it is 
not to be argued that this nation should fly into 





this struggle because Americans wandering in 
the zone of war have accidentally been killed.” 

“All we know now is,” according to the 
Omaha World-Herald (Ind.), “that our Govern- 
ment is proceeding under the neutrality law, in 
precisely the same old way it would have pro- 
ceeded had no such law been enacted.... Our 
guidance through the smoke and din and 
slaughter to the safety of neutrality depends 
not upon law that Congress has enacted but 
upon the will and wisdom of President Roose- 
velt in applying or ignoring it.” 

“The task of the Chief 
Executive”, as viewed by 


AND ITS EFFECT ON ‘i. tee Yeh fae 
AMERICAN POLICY = (Indg.), “is admittedly 
difficult and, as has been demonstrated in three 
affairs—the Italian-Ethiopian war, the civil 
strife in Spain and the Japanese-Chinese em- 
broilment—it is made more complicated and 
more difficult by a statute which limits the 
President’s freedom of action, prescribes what 
he shall do and shall not do and generally sub- 
jects the activities of diplomacy to the precon- 
ceived standards of speculative legislation.” 
“Secretary Roper,” recalls the Humboldt 
(Calif.) Times (Ind.), “says this country would 
lose extensive markets for cotton, gasoline, oils, 
airplanes, guns, and other munitions, if em- 
bargo were invoked. Already as in the World 
War, the munitions makers are exerting pres- 
sure on the Administration not to interfere 
with their markets, They make the old familiar 
assertion that if Japan and China do not get 
munitions from us, they will buy them some- 


TRADE TO ORIENT: 


where else. 

“This is an unworthy argument. If we 
learned anything from the World War, it was 
that we should not supply combatants with ma- 
terials of war, nor run the risk of entangle- 
ment in their conflict merely for the sake of 
selling goods.” 

“No need to question”, advises the Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) Record, “why the neutral vessels 
are where they are. They are at Shanghai to 
protect the nationals of the various powers rep- 
resented by the ships.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor's Note: Letters of com- + impugned, to say what we think, or in + Demands Budget -Balancing 
ment and suggestion are invited. | order to make ourselves heard, to have | Sir: paramantin anil 
Those not intended for publication, our representatives speak rs ey nny y anc bys 
and those to which writers desire to : ee ney | creasing size of the national debt is, in 
Mr. Jefferson might well have had my opinion, a 


have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 


ters must be signed and address most 


the New Deal in mind when he said: 
“There are two classes of disputants 

frequently 

us. The first is of young students, just 


Oo be t wit non 
to be met with a R coming generations, 


| matter of serious alarm. | 
| I would say that those responsible show 

| a serious lack of consideration for the 
upon whose shoul- 


+ have placed body, soul and character 

over against the dollar and given the 
| preponderance to the dollar. For the 
| sake of “revenue to balance the bud- 
| get” we opened the floodgates of hell 
| and inundated our nation with a de- 
moralizing flood of booze. Within a 
period of three years 106,334 people have 


rapidly in- 


given, 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Democracy 

Sir:—The trouble with Mr. Roosevelt 
and his democracy is that he believes in 
Tammany democracy, where one takes 
money from business men and distrib- 
utes it where it will do the most good 
in votes, and excuses its action under 
the plea that it is taking care of the 
poor. This is a far cry from American 
democracy. And our democracy is a de- 
mocracy within a Republic. As Jefferson 
so well expressed it: 

“There is a natural aristocracy among 
men. The grounds of this are virtue and 
talents ... and this natural aristocracy I 
consider as the most precious gift of na- 
ture for the instruction, the trusts, and 
government of society.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, having spent his life in 
politics, certainly knows there are mil- 
lions of our population that know noth- 
ing of our form of government and the 
fundamentals upon which we have grown 
great. And if Mr. Roosevelt doesn't 
know how easy it is to influence the votes 
of such people by holding out the lure 
that they are going to be handed some- 
thing on a silver platter, he can ask Mr. 
Farley, because there is nothing about 
this that Mr. Farley doesn't know. But 
because of this fact, while we adhere 
firmly to the American principle of ma- 
jority rule, no matter which party is in 
power, it is very necessary that there be 
spokesmen from the informed of the op- 
position party to check undue power be- 
ing used by the party in power, 

Therefore in. my estimation it is im- 
moral for Mr. Roosevelt to constantly try 
to make people believe that those who 
oppose him are the rich who care noth- 
ing about the great mass of people. In 
my State of Illinois alone something like 
two and a half million voted for Landon, 
and certainly most of us are ordinary 
working people (something Mr. Roose- 
velt has never been) and it is natural to 
suppose that we are more interested in 
the people of little means than he could 
possibly be; and we have a right, without 
being called names or having our motives 











threshold of science, with a 
first view of its outlines, not yet filled 
up with the details and modifications 
which a further progress would bring to 
their knowledge. The other consists of 
the ill-tempered and rude men in so- 
ciety who have taken up a passion for 


entered the 


ders will fall the burden of redeeming 
our folly. The same business judgment 
ought to be applied to governmental ex- 
penditures as is done in well-conducted 
private industry. Surely now, in peace 
times, and with prosperity in a consid- 
erable measure restored, we ought at 
least be able to keep outgo within the 


politics. ... Consider yourself when with iinkibe wit Inenehe 
them as among the patients of Bedlam, | Rortiand Oreg 4 HARRY G. BOGE 
needing medical more than moral coun- . ‘s + : , 


sel.” B. G. G. 
Chicago, Ill. 


x * * 


Faith in the President 
Sir:—I am wholly in favor of our 
President. Don’t think anything of any- 
one that tries to trample a man that has 
had the courage to try to fight a fight 
as he has, and is still fighting, with such 
people as you. MRS. MARIE SHIELDS 
Chicago, II. 
x* * * 


Fears too Much Personal Power 
act as their 


ple, should 


The Navy-Leasing Proposal 

Sir:—I wish you might include in your 
Washington Whispers” coluran what is 
thought to have been the source of that 
amazing piece of amateurishness in- 
volved in the lease of naval vessels to 
Brazil. Was it the interference of “the 
blunderer-in-chief" over the views of the 
experts of the Department of State? I 
had supposed that, with the infiltration 
of larger numbers of career men in the 
department, that such bits of happy- 
thought diplomacy would be less notice- 


able than tormerly; but perhaps, as a 
Sir:—The people elect Congressmen to recent writer indicates, they are, after 
representatives, but accord- all, mostly “stuffed shirts’ even among 
ing to the President's ideas, we, the peo- | the career men. L. A. CHASE. 
push their decisions aside | Marquette, Mich. 
Why have any Con- «+ € 


and listen to him. 
gress, with its added expense, or Su- 
preme Court, if they are only to ap- 
prove what he presents? Personal power 
such as the President demands canno\ 
help but be the foundation for the de- 
struction of democracy. 

Norristown, Pa. P. W. SLANKER. 


Opposes Jobless Census 

Sir:—What useful purpose is there in 
counting the unemployed? Ascertaining 
the number of unemployed will not help 
anything in solving the problem. The 
unemployment problem will not be 


k*«k solved until we remove the cause for 

| unemployment, and the cause for same 

How the Debt Has Been “Reduced” | was thoroughly analyzed by Henry 
George 60 years or more ago. Why go 


Sir:—The Republicans are still growl+ 


ing about the “enormous” increase in the 


any further with nostrums and irrcjevant 


national debt since Roosevelt got into questions like the above? Why not re- 
: : the cause? 

office. But in reality, the debt is lower. =m = . 

Here are the figures: In 1933, the na- p ~~ , ge P, ANDERSON. 

tional debt was $23,000,000,000, in gold ark Ridge, a ab ah 

dollars. In 1936, the debt was $34,000,- 


But during that time, the value 
of the dollar was reduced to 59 gold 
cents. Therefore, the debt is only $20,- 
060,000,000 in gold dollars 

Palto Alto, Calif. JOHN B. BEACH 


000,000. 


Liquor and Automobiles 
Sir:—Regarding your Question of the 
Week, on the menace of drunken driv- 
ing, seemingly human life has lost its 
sacredness in the United States. We 


been killed and injured in automobile 

accidents because of intoxicating liquor. 

During 1936 47,828 people dead and in- 

jured because of drunkenness while driv- 

ing. What price, revenue! 

Fresno, Calif. HARRISON J. OGILVIE. 
a a 


Favors Anti-Lynching Law 

Sir:—It is constitutional to pass the 
anti-lynching bill, for the Constitution 
Says that no person should be deprived 
of life or liberty without due process of 
the law. Inasmuch as kidnaping became 
a Federal crime after being practiced in 
this country for a few months, I do think 
that lynching should have been made a 
Federal crime. Lynching has been going 
on for the last half century or better. 
Any Congressman opposing the measure 
is selfish and unfair and has no right to 
hold a seat in our Government 

PARRIS D. DAVID. 
Ohio. 
x* * * 


A Wedge in the Solid South 

Sir: The South with practical una- 
nimity opposed the adoption of the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution. The 
attitude of the South toward the 14th 
and 15th Amendments is well understood. 
The South was determined that the 
rights of the Negro should stop with his 
emancipation; that enfranchisement un- 
der the 15th Amendment should never be 
an accomplished fact. In this view and 
policy the Northern Democrats became 
the allies of the Southern Democrats 
The Negro was bulldozed out of politics 
to make way for the “Solid South” po- 
litically (Democratically). ... 

Some of the sponsors of the present 
anti-lynching bill live in New York. ... 
To a Democrat ‘or Republican) who has 
lived in the South for a period of, say, 
50 years, the names and residence of 
the sponsors (new friends of the political 
Negro), taken in connection with their 
locality (Harlem), makes the genesis of 
the anti-lynching bill a matter of easy 
solution. BRUCE L. KEENAN. 
Tahlequah, Okla. 


Cleveland, 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 
1. The President's Speech 

2. Federal Housing Bill 


3. Justice Black's Eligibility 


| grwinged ROOSEVELT’S speech at Roanoke 
Island, in observance of the Virginia Dare an- 
niversary, is accepted by the press as a statement 
that those who oppose the policies of the present 
Administration are fighting against democracy. In 
this the Chief Executive faces the opposing judg- 
ment of 77 ver cent of commenting newspapers, 
while varying degrees of approval are given by 23 
per cent of the editors. 

Majority editorials charge that the Administration 
seeks the power of dictatorship, and that the Su- 


preme Court battle had for its object increased 
power for the President. 
The President's declaration that he seeks no 


change in the form of government is not accepted 
by his critics in the press. His attack on business 
associations is held to be unjustifiable 

In defense of the President it is argued that he 
has fought for democratic principles and that his 
policies are in the interest of popular government, 


Housing and Slum Clearance 


HE Federal housing bill passed in the closing 
hours of Congress meets with much criticism 
in all sections of the press. The primary objec- 
tions advanced are that the measure was enacted 
without full consideration of its effect in various 
parts of the country; that it was rushed through 
with last minute adjustment of the views held 
in the two Houses of Congress. 
Smaller cities argue that the legislation unduly 
benefits larger cities because of the provisions for 
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elimination of slums. But advocates of slum clear- 
ance argue that funds provided will not go very 
far in completing that task; that private enter- 
prise will have to complete the work. 

It is concluded by most commenting newspapers 
that the provisions for a limitation of $5,000 per 
family unit in cities of more than 500,000 popu- 
lation and $4,000 in others, is equitable. 


The Seating of Justice Black 


comment on the suit 
formerly aSsistant to 


JEWSPAPERS which 

brought by Albert Levitt, 
the Federal Attorney General, charging that As- 
sociate Justice Black is ineligible for the Supreme 
Court bench, are evenly divided as to the pros- 
pective fate of the litigation. 

The final decision will rest with the Supreme 
Court, and the opinions expressed are as to whether 
the court will dismiss the complaint filed by Mr, 
Levitt. 

Two points are made by those who contend that 
Justice Black is not eligible. One, already pre- 
sented by Senator Borah, is that retirement of 
Justice Van Devanter did not create a vacancy on 
the court. The other is that the Senator had 
voted on measures affecting the compensation he 
would receive as a Court member. 

In defense. of Justice Black it is argued that 
while it is probably true that the retiring member 
is still a member 2f the cout, it does not follow 
that another member may not be appointed. 

It is also stated that the pay of the court mem- 
bers has not been increased, and that the right to 
retire on a pension, under the new measure on 
which Senator Black had voted, should not be rated 
as an increase. 
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A history-making convention. 
One-man rule vs. local au- 
tonomy. Troubles of A. F. 
of L. 


THERE are several reasons why the convention of the United 


Automobile Workers, which 


opened on Aug. 23, attracted 


the attention of the public as have few, if any, similar conven- 


tions of individual unions. 


This union has grown in membership from a few thousand to 
more than 350,000 within less than a year. 
tained recognition and contracts from two of the three largest auto- 
mobile companies, with practically all the smaller ones and with 


many firms in allied fields. 
Not only was it the spearhead 
mass production industries, but t 


carried out its purposes, raised issues that are still among the most 
hotly debated by all those interested in labor relations. 

The manner in which the union has conducted its affairs, both 
during and since the strike, has brought on it a storm of criticism 
both from employer sources and from the American Federation of 
Labor as well as from hostile sources in the general public. It was 


pointed to as the star example of 
unauthorized strikes in plants wit 


On the future course of the union appeared to hinge the future 


In that period it ob- 


of the drive for organizing the 


he strikes, by which in part it 


union irresponsibility in view of 
h which it had contracts. 





of collective bargaining in the automobile industry and, to a de- 
gree, in other mass production industries. 


When the convention met, it was + 
divided by two points of view in re- 
gard to the most vital element of its 
policy—namely, where should con- 
trol of strike action lie? 

The immediate bearing of this 
policy lies in the negotiations go- 
ing on between the union and Gen- 
eral Motors looking to changes in 
the contract signed last Feb. 11. 

The company has declared that, 
unless the union can guarantee it 
against unauthorized strikes, the 
contract is of little value. That is 
the issue which President Homer 
Martin faced as he convened the 
delegates in Milwaukee. His faction, 
calling itself the progressives, was 
opposed by another faction, known 
as the unity group, which insisted 
that the locai unions should 
have a larger voice in managing the 
union. Specifically the unity fac- 
tion wished to change the consti- 
tution so that the majority of the 
executive officers, and not the presi- 
dent alone, should control. 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL 


Mr. Martin stands for centralized 
control. Only so, he holds, can the 
union guarantee that its contracts 
will be carried out. In this stand 
he has the backing of John L. Lewis 
chairman of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, whose lieu- 
tenant, Ora Gessaway, said to the 
delegates: 

“If you boys don’t set your house 
in order, General Motors Corpora- 
tion will take it out of your hides 
They’ve got representatives here to 
see how wide this breach is in your 
opinion. So has Walter Chrysler.” 

Mr. Lewis himself, in an address 
received with tumultuous applause, 
observed a studied neutrality in re- 
gard to personalities. The concilia- 
tion efforts of many of the C. I. O. 
officials were evident in the give- 
and-take attitude in both factions 
in the matter of seating delegates 
and in compromise over various 
resolutions. 

The crux of the controversy lay 
in the new constitution being 
adopted. As the week closed the in- 
dications were that the union’s ex- 
ecutive council would be empowered 
to remove local officials for viola- 
tion of policies, but that the two 
council members opposed to this 
clause would continue to sit on the 
council. 

The main part of Mr. Lewis’s ad- 
dress was devoted to a campaign 
being planned for the organization 
of employes of the Ford Motor 
Company. A resolution was adopted 
calling for a levy of $1.00 per mem- 
ber to raise a war chest estimated to 
total $350,000 for the purpose. 


UNION’S FINANCIAL SHEET 


The financial statement presented 
set a precedent in extent of public- 
ity given to union fiscal affairs. The 
report, audited by a certified public 
accountant, revealed the income and 
its sources and detailed the pur- 
poses for which the money was 
spent. 

Income from Jan. 1 to June 30 
amounted to $947,500, obtained from 
3715 cents out of each dollar of dues 
paid in to local unions. Individual 
dues amount to $1.00 a month per 
member. In addition, the national 
union gets one-fourth of the initia- 
tion fees, which amoynt to from $2 
to $15 a member. Contributions 
from other C. I. O. unions for aid in 
the strikes amounted to only $25,- 
000, the larger sums promised not 
having been required. Four times 
this sum was paid out by the na- 
tional unon to weak locals unable 
to pay their own way. 

Salaries to officers and organizers 
amounted to $95,000. The president 
was paid at the rate of $3,000 a year. 
Organizers are paid on a salary 
basis, not by commission. 

From these figures it is possible to 
estimate that the individual union 
members paid in about $3,000,000 in 


the half-year, the local unions re- 
taining about two-thirds of it for the 
payment of their own regular or 
strike expenses. 

x kt 


Domination of 
Employes 

HE principal point which Labor 

Board counsel are seeking to es- 
tablish in the elaborate hearings 
against the Weirton Steel Company 
at New Cumberland, W. Va., is 
whether the company has interfered 
with the workers’ choice of bar- 
gaining agent by means of direct 
or indirect control of the entire 
community of Weirton, W. Va. The 
nature of the charges has led to the 
adoption of rules of evidence against 
which the company’s attorneys pro- 
tested vigorously. 

The trial examiner is Edward G. 
Smith, president of the Board of 
Governors of the University of West 
Virginia. The hearings themselves 
are expected to last for several 
weeks. 

Here is a typical example of the 
clash over rules of evidence: 

One witness, Patrick Todoran, tes- 
tified that, after a certain C. I. O. 
organizer was “caught” by the Em- 
ployes Security League, which the 
witness called the Hatchet Gang, an 
unnamed person came to his home 
and tried to trap him into an ad- 
mission that he knew the C. I. O. 
organizer. Protection from the 
“Hatchet Gang” was promised if he 
would confess. 

Counsel for the company de- 
manded that the name of this inter- 
mediary should be given so that evi- 
dence in rebuttal might be offered. 

Mr. Todoran, who was no longer 
an employe but in business for him- 
self, replied that he had a mortgage 
and would be ruined if he made the 
name of the intermediary public. 

The trial examiner upheld the 
witness in his refusal, saying that 





service as mediator. 


| relations. 


Week: 


HOW TO PREVENT UNAUTHORIZED STRIKES? 








—Harris & Ewing 


LARGEST UNION BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE 


HE new home of the United Mine Workers 


in Washington, 


which will be headquarters for this leading C. I. O. union with 


600,000 members. 


house in which will be installed a kitchenette 
when officials are in night session. 


Atop the $500,000 building is rising a 


pent- 


for serving meals 





the relevancy of the 
would depend on whether it was 
eventually proved that the company 
actually did dominate the com- 
munity. 

The company counsel replied that 
the case would be fought through 
the courts for a ruling on the fair- 
ness of the hearings. 

The Labor Board, according to the 
Federal statute, is not restricted to 
the usual laws of evidence prevail- 
ing in regular courts 

x * * 


A. F. of L.'s Problems 


THEN the Executive Council of 

the American Federation of 
Labor met in its quarterly session 
last week at Atlantic City, N. J., 1% 
found some of its member unions 
tied up in knots as a result of the 
organizing campaign being pursued 
in competition with the C.I. 0. Tne 
issue was jurisdiction—the same is- 
sue that provided the motive for 
expelling the C. I. O. unions from 
the Federation. 

Thus carpenters and painters both 
claimed that their charters entitled 
them to enroll upholsterers as mem- 
bers. Since there is a movement on 
foot to enroll furniture workers un- 
der the C. I. O. banner, the two A. F. 
of L. unions bestirred themselves 
also, thus coming into conflict be- 
tween each other. Federation of- 
ficials ordered them to come to an 
amicable agreement. 

Then there is the case of the 
waterfront workers. The C. I. O 
has won such a following of sea- 
men on the Atlantic Coast that the 
president of the International Sea- 
men’s Union, an A. F. of L. affiliate, 
found it necessary to deny last week 
that his union was defunct. The 
A. F. of L.’s Longshoremen’s Asso- 





Mediation and Railways: A Crucial Test 


OR a few hours last week a gen- 

eral railroad strike was scheduled 
to begin on Sept 6. 

The reason why the strike threat 
lasted for only a few hours is that 
Congress had taken forethought to 
meet such situations in legislation 
evolved over a period of 49 years. 


The strike call was issued by five 
brotherhoods representing some 
300,000 operating employes on the 
railroads. They are demanding a 
20 per cent increase in wages. 

The Railway Labor Act requires 
that employers should bargain with 
the representatives of the employes. 
But it does not require that they 
should agree with them. In this in- 
Stance they did not agree. The 
Carriers Conference Committee, rep- 
resenting 186 railroads, refused any 
wage increase. 

The Carriers had, on August i, 
agreed to raise wages of non-operat- 
ing personnel by 5 cents an hour 
instead of 20 cents as asked. Some 
800,000 employes were involved in 
this arrangement. 

Their refusal to make any con- 
cession to the operating employes 
was answered by the strike call, | 
which had been authorized by 97 
per cent of the membership. 

Then, acting under the Railway 
Labor Act, the National Mediation 
Board stepped in and proffered its 
Both sides ac- 
cepted, and William Leiserson, a 
member of the board, was named as 
the mediating official. 

What happens if the two sides 
are unable to agree in the confer- | 
ences which opened on August 28? 

The answer is found in the Fed- | 
eral statute governing railroad labor 
Two steps would still re- | 


main before resort to a staike would 
be countenanced. 

The first step is the offer of arbi- 
tration by the Mediation Board. If 
both sides accepted, the award of 
the mediator would have the effect 
of a court order and would be bind- 
ing on both parties. 

But if arbitration is refused and a 
Strike is threatened, the Board is 
charged with the duty of taking the 
second step. It reports to the Presi- 
dent the existence of an emergency, 
whereupon he may appoint a fact- 
finding commission to report within 
30 days. 

During this period and for the 
succeeding 30 days the law forbids 
any change in the status quo of the 
two parties to the dispute. In other 
words, neither a strike nor a lock- 
out is permitted during this time. 
After that there is nothing in law to 
prevent the controversy from as- 
suming the form of economic war- 
fare. 


testimony + 





ciation recently entered the strug- 
gle by chartering two locals among 
seamen, foreshadowing a policy of 
taking in all shipping workers in 
the same manner as does the Na- 
tional Maritime Union of the C. I. O. 


In doing so, however, it tramples 


on the jurisdiction of the already | 


International Seamen's 
Union. The Federation officials dis- 
cussed this problem along with 
their plans for widening the cam- 
paign against the C. I. O. William 
Green, president, prgposed that, if 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League is 
found after inquiry to be under the 
control of the C. I. O. and to be con- 
templating the formation of a po- 
litical party, all A. F. of L. members 


exiséting 


| 74th annual convention at 


should be ordered to dissociate 
themselves from it. 


x*** 


ETTER the hard-won gains of 

labor bargaining than the aid of 
Government in “setting minimum 
wage standards. Such was the sen- 
timent expressed last week to the 
National Maritime Commission by 
Harry Lundberg, president of 
Pacific branch of the International 
Seamen’s Union. 

The Commission opened hearings 
on the possibility of securing lasting 
peace in the merchant marine be- 
fore it begins a large program of 


subsidized expansion of shipping fa- 


cilities. 2 

Mr. Lundberg told the Commission 
that, when a minimum set, it 
tends to become the maximum and 
wages above the minimum can be 
secured only by labor’s economic 
weapon, the strike or threat of a 


1S 


| strike. 


Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy 
turned thumbs down on a request 
from William Green, president of 
the A. F. of L., that the Commis- 
Sion encourage the faction of ship- 
ping employes affiliated with his 
organization, or: the basis of their 
record for the faithful observance 
of contracts. Replied Mr. Kennedy: 

“You charge that this Commission 
has assumed a neutral attitude to- 
ward all labor organizations. That 
charge is true. The Commission is 
neutral and will remain neutral.” 
x * * 


Workers’ Dilemma 
EFORE the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor, meeting in its 

James- 

town, Robert H. Jackson, Assistant 

Attorney General, described in these 
words a dilemma which he said now 
confronts labor, but which, under 
present national policies, is on the 
way to being remecved: 

“Labor has always faced a di- 
lemma in its struggle for better- 
ment. If its needs were politely and 


+ 


‘Labor Peace on Seas. 


the | 


| 


+ 


A MAJOR TEST FOR AUTOMOBILE UNIONS 


—Underwood & Underwood 


THE TRAINS MUST GO*THROUGH 
” EY men, in averting a general rail strike called for Sept. 6, are 
James M. Carmalt (right), chairman of the National Mediation 
Board, which intervened with offers of mediatian between carriers 
and workers, and Board member, William M. Leiserson (left), ap- 


pointed as mediating official. 





cosiderately presented, they were 
generally ignored. If its needs were 
backed by a determined demand 
and supported by the only force 
Jabor has, then its threat was used 
to alarm. 

“Labor has frequently had to 
choose between being impotent and 
being menacing 

“When collective bargaining is es- 
tablished in practice, as it is now 
established in law, this old dilemma 
will disappear. 

“Labor’s new powers impose new 
responsibilities. Organization disci- 
pline must prove equal to the task 
of keeping its collectively bargained 
contracts. Its faith and credit mus: 
be guarded from within by self-dis- 
cipline. 

“I am confident labor will rise to 
this new responsibility and oppor- 
tunity.” 


| 


} 
| 
\ 


Sit-down Eviction 
Refused 


N the first decision of its kind, a 
court in New York refused to 
evict sit-down strikers from the 
cigar factory of M. Anton Bock & 
Co. of New York City. 

The reason assigned was that the 
strikers had been permitted to oc- 
cupy the premises and go and come 
as they pleased for several months, 
This was declared equivalent to ap- 
proval of the seizure. The next day 
the owner barred the return of 
strikers who had departed. Those 
remaining in, however, were supplied 
with food through windows by fel- 
low strikers. The court declared 
that the owner might obtain relief 
by injunction proceedings. 

Joun W. TAYLOR. 
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Preparing to Count 
The Nation's Jobless 


Facts about the unemployed. A new 
count in all States. Number that 
may be absorbed by industry. 


ACED with the problem of paying taxes to sup- 
port WPA, business men are continuing to de- 
mand an answer to the questions: 

Who are the unemployed? How many are they? 
Where are they located? What are their abilities? 

Mr. Roosevelt thinks that he will be able to give 
a reasonably definite answer to those questions 
within a relatively short time His confidence is 
shared by those officials who have been provided 
with $4,000,000 and with an order from Congress to 
count the unemployed. 

Plans now taking shape provide for more than 
that. 

In spite of opinion to the contrary, the Government 
now possesses a mass of information bearing on the 
answers that Congress wants. The plan is to sup- 
plement that information. 


MASS OF DATA IN HAND 

To start with, the United States Employment serv- 
ice has detailed information on the names, ad- 
dresses, background, skills, family history, age, sex 
and education of 4,938,998 individuals as of August 
1. These are unduplicated names. They include 
the names of only about 200,000 individuals who 
have jobs and are seeking better jobs. Also they 
include the 1,500,000 WPA workers. 

On top of that: 

The Social Security Board is in a position to aid 
in supplying information concerning those indi- 
viduals drawing old age pensions in the States and 
concerning all employed in industry and business, 
except agriculture, domestic service and casual 
jobs. So, too, the Works Progress Administration is 
in a position to get from the individual States in- 
formation concerning persons getting direct relief. 


PURPOSE OF NEW CENSUS 

As a result, the Government is ready to begin 
its study of unemployment with detailed informa- 
tion concerning the bulk of those out of work. 

From that point on, according to plans taking 
shape, it intends to strive to induce the remainder 
of the unemployed to register. In this endeavor 
it intends to open a large number of places of regis- 
tration utilizing the post offices and other Govern- 
ment offices. Relatively few of those actually out 
of work and really desirous to work will be missed, 
in the opinion of the experts handling the matter. 
They really expect to get more pertinent informa- 
tion than a general census would provide. 

Already, the studies of Employment Service regis- 
istrations reveal that: 

The number of registrants has run consistently 
at about two-thirds of the best estimates of total 
unemployment, suggesting that the total now is 
around 7,000,000. 

The unemployed are rather evenly distributed 
over the country in proportion to population. 


WHO ARE THE UNEMPLOYED? 


The unskilled workers make up more than 25 per 
cent of the unemployed, with semi-skilled constitut- 
ing about 23 per cent and skilled workers around 
15 per cent. The proportion of unskilled in the 
total of unemployed is increasing. 

Men and boys under 25 find great difficulty find- 
ing placements because employers give preference 
to trained workers. Yet the best age for women 
job-seekers is between 20 and 24. 

The number of registrants for jobs has gone down 
steadily for the last ten months with 1,800,000 fewer 
individuals looking for jobs now than one year ago. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


ROBERT H. JACKSON, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral: The Supreme Court adjourned in June, 1936, 
firmly committed to its decisions that had tended 
to make a sweatshop of the whole nation. ... Then 
two things rocked the nation. First, 46 out of 48 
States reelected President Roosevelt. Second, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent to Congress on Feb. 5, 1937, a 
proposal to reorganize the Federal Judiciary. 

Those two events happened and in the next six 
months the Supreme Court rewrote the whole law 
of labor in the United States. If you wish to believe 
this to be a mere coincidence it is all right with me. 

The Court Plan came out in February, 1937, and 
in March the Supreme Court declared that its own 
prior minimum wage decision “should be, and it is, 
overruled.” . . . It saw clearly in March the error 
in reasoning which it had not detected the preced- 
ing June. 

In April it sustained the, Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. It gave legal vitality to the right of labor 
collectively to bargain its contract, and it compelled 
reinstatement with back pay of men discharged 
for trying to exercise that right... . 

In May the Supreme Court held that both State 
and Nation were constitutionally free to estab- 
lish systems of unemployment compensation. .. . 

In May also the Supreme Court held that the 
poor house was not a part of the Constitution and 
that the Administration’s effort to bring Social Se- 
curity was valid. ... 

In labor’s long fight for equality before the law 
it never won such an avalanche of victories as came 
within six months of the President’s reorganiza- 
tion message. These were the greatest days in la- 
bor’s legal history. 

A blot that still remains upon our judicial history 
is the child labor decision. The Administration pre- 
sented a wage and hour bill that would end free 
labor competition with child labor and sweated la- 
bor in interstate commerce. . . . Powerful and re- 
actionary forces were mustered to delay the bill, in 
violation of the campaign pledge of both parties. 
Zt will yet become law. The fight must and will 

0 on. 
.» (From an address before the New York Federa- 
tion of Labor, Jamestown, N. Y., Aug. 24.) 


’ 
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Ve Gf Almariemy FRISTIOSS 





W. FRANK PERSONS 


EMBERS of the Workers Alliance (center), gathering from all 
+ parts of the country, enter a protest against lay-offs of WPA 
workers recently carried out by Relief Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins (right), in cutting his cloth to fit Congressional appropriations. 


. 
—Underwood & Underwood, Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM MAKES A PERSONAL VISIT TO WASHINGTON 





HARRY L. HOPKINS 


No further reductions in WPA pay rolls will be made for the present, 
they were told by Mr. Hopkins, who, with W. Frank Persons (left), of 
the Federal Employment Service, is working on a-committee for taking 
a registration census of all the jobless under terms of a new law. 








TRADE REGULATION AND PRICE-FIXING: 
WHAT SUCH LAWS DO TO THE RETAILER 





Mecnsanau x JO 


Policing trade practices. Fixing 
prices on branded goods. Big in- 
dustry and the anti-trust laws. 





\ ings can be the story of John Jones who runs 

a general department store in Middleton. 
Until NRA came along Mr. Jones gave little 
thought to Washington except at income tax 
paying time, when he grumbled. 





Codes were something new. An official in 
Washington seemed able to do things with 
prices. Asa result the mail order house branch 
down the street offered fewer bargains. Com- 
petition was less strenuous. 

But codes got all tangled up and finally were 
thrown out. John Jones found that his com- 
petitor again was offering prices that he could 
not meet. He remembered NRA and what 
Government had seemed able to do. 

So many John Joneses became stirred up 
about competition that Congress took note. 

One of these Congressmen was the late Sen- 
ator Joseph Robinson, majority leader of the 
Senate, and another Representative Wright Pat- 
man of Texas, who has a way of getting what he 
goes after. Senator Robinson and Representa- 
tive Patman decided that Congress could do 











something for Mr. Jones and his fellow mer- 
chants. 


So one year ago Con- 
1 
EQUAL DISCOUNTS a Bress ordered the Fed- 


FOUND NO PANACE eral Trade Commission 
BY SMALL MERCHANT, ctart policing the 


trade practices of business. 

This order was given in what now is known as 
the Robinson-Patman Act. It became unlawful 
for a manufacturer or a wholesaler to give a dis- 
count, or a special commission, or an allowance 
to the mail order house down the street, or to a 
chain store, or to another competitor that was 
not given to John Jones. 

The idea was to put Mr. Jones and his group 
of independent merchants on the same basis 
with competing chains and mail order houses. 

Government spent the last year seeking to 
carry out the order from Congress. Hundreds of 
manufacturers and wholesalers came voluntarily 
to the Trade Commission to learn what they 
now could and could not do. Discounts were 
equalized, many special brokerage allowances 
were discontinued. There did result some re- 
form in business practices even before the Gov- 
ernment could move against violators of the 
new law. 

That law is just now being interpreted by 
FTC decisions. 

But Mr. Jones soon discovered that the Robin- 
son-Patman Act did not end his troubles. His 
chain store competitor still offered widely ad- 
vertised brands of goods at prices lower than 
he could quote. Customers were lured by ac- 
tual sales below cost of favorite tooth pastes, or 
canned goods, or automobile tires or other 
products. 

That was bad. Even with the Government 
regulating the use of discounts, there was noth- 
ing to prevent a competitor from narrowing his 


———+ 





profit margin or making a deal with a manu- 
facturer to take all of his product to maintain 
a competitive advantage. 


FIXING OF PRICES ON So John Jones turned 


again to Government. 
BRANDED PRODUCTS For twenty years and 


SOUGHT AS CUREALL wore some business 
groups had urged that a law be passed permit- 
ting a manufacturer to control the price at which 
his trade-mark product could be sold at retail. 
This control was not possible under the na- 
tion’s anti-trust laws. 

But NRA had ziven a taste of price control 
and the Robinson-Patman Act was not prevent- 
ing competitors from continuing to cut prices, 
so Mr. Jones was easily persuaded to join the 
chorus of shouts for another law. 

This time, however, the first approach was 
through the individual States and within a few 
months 42 States had laws permitting a manu- 
facturer or wholesaler to contract with a retailer 
to sell his product at a specified price. If the 
retailer deviated from that price he could be 
called to account in the State courts for con- 
tract violation. 

State laws were all right but there still re- 
mained the Federal anti-trust laws. 

Another howl went up and Congress now has 
enacted th: Miller-Tydings law, ovening a loop- 
hole through the iaws against trusts, Through 
this loop-hole manufacturers and wholesalers 
can operate to control the price of their trade- 
marked products all the way to the final con- 
sumer. If there is price cutting after a manu- 
facturer enters into a contract with a retailer, 
he can go to court to enforce the price contract 
—something that never before has been possible. 

Is John Jones’ now satisfied? 

He is very hopeful. His feeling is that the 
new iaw will prevent the mail order house down 
the street from offering popular products at 
prices lower than cost in order to get business. 
He thinks that with other independent mer- 
chants he can gang up and induce manufacturers 
and wholesalers to widen the spread between 





Business Barometers 


HE Federal Reserve Board’s latest 

index of industrial production stood 
at 114 per cent of the 1923-25 average, 
the same as in June, and only 4 points 
under March, April and May. 

The Labor Department reports that 
during July 50,000 fewer workers had 
jobs in reporting industries as compared 
with June and weekly pay rolls were 
down $4,700,000. 

A decrease of 38 per cent in value of 
residential building for which permits 
were issued in cities over 2,500 popula- 
tion occurred in July as contrasted with 
July, 1936. 

Income from farm marketings in July, 
exclusive of government payments, 
totaled $740,000,000, the largest for that 
month since 1929 and $30,000,000 over a 
year ago. 











the price they ask and the retail price, in order 
that profits from the sale of widely advertised 
goods can be made larger and easier to obtain. 


COMPETITION FOUND But already Mr. Jones 

is enjoying some misgiv- 
naw . oo. 
LEGAL PRICE FIXING 


many lines the manufac- 
turers are not interested at this time in demand- 
Business is pretty good as 
it is and there is fear that a new rise in prices 


ing price contracts. 


might upset volume and encourage a lot of new 
competition. 

In fact, John Jones and his allies are get- 
ting reports that in some States where the price- 
control laws are working, individual merchants 
are making a big hit by offering goods that are 
not trade-marked, at bargain prices, and by tell- 
ing the housewives that there are no fixed 
prices in their stores, 

If Mr. Jones could come to Washington and 
listen to discussion by experts in this field his 
misgiving would be much more acute. 

These experts who have spent their lives in 
the field of trade relations express the opinion 
that on the bulk of goods that the average retail 
merchant handles fixed prices can easily prove 
to be boomerangs. They point out that in the 
food industry, the drug industry, the liquor in- 
dustry and many other industries competition 
—based upon price—offers a constant threat. 
Buyers can be educated to stay away from 
branded goods. 


But the concern of of- 
ficials over the new price- 


PROFIT BY HOLES IN ; 
control law is of an- 
ANTI-TRUST LAWS other kind. John Jones 


was thinking of popular items of every day re- 
tail trade when he demanded his new law. He 
did not think of the big industries that now 
verge on monopoly and are the constant concern 
of the Federal Trade Commission in its effort 
to enforce the anti-trust laws. It is those in- 
dustries—steel and copper and aluminum and 
lumber and cement and farm machinery, among 
others—that can use the new machinery to main- 
tain legal protection of prices and to justify 
practices that in the past have been illegal. 

In other words, as a means of protecting the 
price of tooth paste, Mr. Jones and his fellow 
merchants have knocked what looks to Govern- 
ment officials like a gaping hole in the anti-trust 
laws through which the giant industries can 
march to apply their price policies. There re- 
mains a legal prohibition against monopolistic 
practices, but the new law, according to the of- 
ficial view, has made next to impossible the task 
of proving trade restraint and monopoly. 

Price controls on the major industries caused 
the trade upset under NRA codes after the first 
flush wore off. The same controls are credited 
by economists of nearly all schools with pro- 
longing the depression after the 1929 collapse. 

But the John Joneses and their big industry 
allies—operating in the background—are push- 
ing the country into more and more price 
controls. 

The story of Mr. Jones of Middleton is the 
story of how business men can bring upon them- 
selves a bigger deluge of Government regula- 
tion. It is a continuing story. 


BIG INDUSTRY MAY 


Owen Scorrt. 
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New Hurdles on Road 
Toward Prosperity 


Seasonal trade slack. An upturn in 
the autumn. Wars abroad no boon 
to business. 





HE road to recovery continues to be anything but 
smooth. More signs appear to indicate that 
the seasonal] slack, first noted in July, will continue 
longer than most of the Government’s chart readers 
had expected. 

An outbreak of war in China has jangled the 
nerve centers of big business and added to the un- 
certainties of an already uncertain world. Rising 
prices definitely have checked the upturn in resi- 
dential construction that has been hopefully looked 
to as a spur to business. 

Railroad net earnings declined in July owing to 
increased costs, and railroad workers are demand- 
ing wage increases. The result is promise of a re- 
quest on the part of the roads for a general freight 
rate rise. 

Also there is uncertainty about the effect the in- 
crease in automobile prices will have on sales. 


THE FAVORABLE SIGNS 

But on the other hand: 

Farm income is running heavier than at any time 
since 1929 and may approach a boom basis during 
the next few months. Trade is holding well during 
a normally slack season. Steel buying has picked 
up again. Demand for electric power is approach- 
ing a point where utilities will be forced to expand 
plant. Construction other than residential con- 
struction continues to increase. The lists of the 
unemployed are shrinking. Banks report that busi- 
ness is in the market for new money. 

The old idea that war would be good for business 
is dissipated by the mere threat of war. 


WARS MAY UPSET TRADE 


A proclamation of a state of war in the Far East, 
once forced upon the White House by events, would 
bring the country’s Neutrality Act into effect with 
probable serious repercussions on the thriving trade 
with Japan. That nation is buying heavily here 
of raw materials and diversion of the trade could 
upset important markets. 

The Japanese-Chinese situation is another threat 
to the peace of the whole world. The mere thought 
of the effects of a general outbreak is enough to 
generate fear through the markets of the world. 

If the air could be cleared in the Far East, as well 
as in Europe, a rapid trend toward full recovery 
would be as good as assured, according to the of- 
ficial view. But the trouble is that countries like 
Germany and Italy and Japan are in such straits 
financially and industrially that they are the vic- 
tims of their own policies. They must continue to 
arm and to expand if they are tc avoid an economic 
collapse, yet that very arming hastens the day when 
they will reach the end of their resources. 


RELIANCE ON FARM BUYING 

At home, the official consensus is that the upturn 
which halted in July will resume in the autumn 
under the stimulus of farm buying. The belief is 
that the threatened labor trouble for the railroads 
will be settled by a grant of a small hourly wage 
increase to the operating employes. A few price 
adjustments would revive home construction. 

Congress no longer is on hand to offer a weekly 
threat of some new kind of tax or business regula- 
tion. But there are enough other distractions to 
cause business men to realize that the future is not 
to rest on a bed of roses. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, Executive Manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men: The outlook for 
business in the fall and winter months is highly 
encouraging. The Christmas trade should equal or 
better last year’s because of four important factors: 

Since the farmers are going to have an increased 
income, the farming areas will be particularly good 
territories for increased business; interest rates are 
conducive to healthy business expansion; in the 
heavy goods industry, needs are far from satisfied; 
labor, receiving a more generous share, will satisfy 
more consumptive wants. 

Bank credit for business is available today at at- 
tractive interest rates and the only phase of the 
credit situation that gives business real concern 
is the continuing inability of the Federal and some 
of the State governments to adopt budget-balancing 
and debt-reduction programs. 

(From a statement issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Aug. 21.) 


x * * 


DR. PAUL H. NYSTROM, President, Limited Price 
Variety Stores Association and Professor of Mar- 
keting at Columbia University: This country has 
an over-abundance of half-baked political theorists, 
who seem to be hell-bent in their determination 
for what they term economic planning, but which 
is chiefly intended to effect a redistribution of the 
present wealth and income of the country. 

Their objective is to take the wealth and income 
away from those who have it by whatever method 
can be devised and give it to those who through 
lack of ability, industry or thrift do not have it. 

Their ideal is distribution according to need, 
rather than according to social and economic pro- 
ductiveness. It seems almost fantastic that such 
theories should gain a foothold in this country, but 
it would be a serious mistake to underestimate their 
present currency and the prospects of their 
spreading. 

These theories have a way of appealing particu- 
larly to many young people who are otherwise un- 
able to see the numberless opportunities that are 
open to them in our economic system if they will 
but secure the necessary training. 

(From an address before convention of National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, New York, Aug. 24.) 
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Making Credit Easier to Meet the Fall Demand 





Mecesa rate UP 


Record low in discount rates. 
Prospective drop in reserves. 
Plans for tax revision. 


moved 
to 


HE Federal Government 
on two fronts last week 
strengthen its fiscal policies. 

In the banking field: 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York announced a reducticn of its 
rediscount rate from 1‘2 per cent to 
1 per cent, thus establishing the 
lowest charge for loans to member 
banks ever put into effect by a cen- 
tral bank, either in this country or 
abroad. The new rate supplants a 
rate which had been unchanged 
Since Feb. 2, 1934. 

The Richmond and Minneapolis 
Reserve Banks announced reduction 
of their rediscount rates from 2 to 
1', per cent. In the preceding week 
a like reduction was announced by 
the Atlanta and Chicago Reserve 
Banks. 

In the field of revenue collection: 

Preliminary steps were taken in 
Congress’ investigation of the exist- 
ing tax structure in preparation for 
new revenue legislation at the next 
session. Announcement was made 
of the appointment of a Congres- 
sional subcommittee, having for its 
purpose “a thorough study of exist- 
ing tax laws” in preparation for a 
comprehensive revision “in our tax 
System.” 

At the same time that Congress 
carries on its study of tax problems, 
the Treasury is making a complete 
survey of the tax system with a view 
to making recommendations for tax 
revision. 


THE LOWER DISCOUNT RATES 
The reduction in the discount 
rates of the Reserve Bank is in- 
terpreted in banking circles to mean 
that the Reserve Board is once more 
to depend to some extent on its con- 
trol over the lates as a means of 
credit control. Two other principal 
means of credit control have been 
used by the Board during the last 
four years: Changes in reserve re- 
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is back near the 1929 level. For 
the United States the physical vol- 
ume of imports actually was larger 
during the first six months of 1937 
than it was during the first six 
months of the boom year 1929. The 
volume of exports was three-quar- 
ters as large. 

Dollar value of this trade, how- 
ever, continues far below 1929 owing 


+ quirements of member banks and 4 


open-market operations. 

Now the official view is that de- 
velopments this fall may force the 
resumption of member bank borrow- 
ing, permitting the use of the power 
over discount rates as a weapon of 
credit control. 

An explanation of the policy was 
made by the Board when it an- 
nounced approval of the first of the 
recent series of discount reductions. 
It said: 

“The Board's approval was based 
upon the view that the reduction of 
discount rates at this time would 
assist in carrying out the system's 
policy of monetary ease and make 
Federal Reserve credit available to 
member banks for the accomodation 
of commerce, business and agricul- 
ture, without encouraging member 
banks to borrow outside of. their dis- 
tricts or to liquidate their portfolios, 
in order to be in a position to meet 
the needs of present or prospective 
borrowers.” 


EFFECTS OF THE POLICY 

The policy, as it is interpreted in 
banking circles, will encourage 
member banks to borrow from the 
Reserve Banks to obtain funds for 
loans rather than to obtain them 
through additional heavy liquida- 
tion—such as occurred last spring 
—of long-term Government securi- 
ties. 

Since early in 1933 the Federal 
Reserve Board has depended either 
on open-market operations or 
changes in the reserve requirements 
of member banks for control over 
credit. 

Between May and November, 1933 
the Federal Reserve Banks, through 
open-market purchases of nearly 
$600,000,000 of Government securi- 
ties, supplied the member banks 
with funds sufficient to enable them 
to pay off all borrowings from the 
Reserve Banks and at the same time 
set up a reasonable excess of re- 
serves. 

Then, the flow of foreign gold into 
this country began to add to the 
excess reserves. By the early pait 
of last year excess reserves amounted 
to more than three billion dollars. 
AS a consequence, money rates 


dropped sharply and government 


financing of the deficit was facili- + 


tated. 

But same time the basis 
for inflationary 
Finally, to raise 
potential 
second in- 


at the 
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credit expansion 
barriers against 
flationary expansion 
strument of credit control—the rais- 
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was put to use. 
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member banks 


EXCESS RESERVES FALLING 
Between Aug. 15, 1936, and May 
1, 1937, the Reserve Board reduced 
excess reserves by about three billion 
dollars. Thus, 
approximately $750,000,000. As part 
the Treasury 
of “sterilizing” 


prevent their 


reserves today total 
of this 
adopted its 
new gold import: 
addition to excess reserves. 
Business 
fall are expected, 
be much larger than 
of years and this situation, plus the 
demands for credit to finance handl- 
ing of the bumper crops throughout 
the country may lead to large re- 
ductions in excess reserves. 


program 
policy 


to 


demands tor credit this 
officials say, to 
for a number 
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Another 
crease €xcess 
out, is the sea 
volume money} 

On the basis of present 
it is held probable that excess re- 
serves will be reduced at least one- 
half. Since reseives are not evenly 
distributed many banks are certain 
to be without any excess. 

To meet the demand for loans 
from businass men and farmers, 
banks which find their reserves low 
will be faced either with the alterna- 
tive of selling holdings of govern- 
ment securities of rediscounting 
eligible assets at the Reserve Banks. 
Objective of the new discount policy 
is to encourage the latter. 

If additional borrowing of the 
member banks is encouraged, it is 
the belief of the officials responsible 
for the new policy that interest 
will be kept from rising sharply dur- 
ing the next few months and at the 
same time the Government securi- 
market will be protected. 


of 


forecasts 


or 


rates 


ties 
INCOME TAX REFORMS 

In addition to the approach to tax 
revision through Congress’ survey of 
tax problems, a number of moves 


+ goods have risen relatively little on # this country when it comes to enter- 


the whole. That dollar value does 
show a sharp increase of 33 per cent 
in exports over one year ago and of 
41 per cent in imports. 

Foreigners sold $147,300,000 more 
goods in the American markets dur- 
ing the first half of the year than 
they bought. This “adverse” trade 
balance suggested 1937 would find 
the United States buying more 
from abroad for consumption than 





to the fact that prices of export 


10 Luxurious Days 
to the 


ORIENT 








Go by de luxe Empress liners 

blue ribbon ships of the 
Pacitic. YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or C. E. Phelps, 14th and New 
York Ave.,N.W., Wash., D.C, 


She sold. 

All of the foregoing is just as Mr. 
Hull would have it. 

The volume of foreign trade is in- 
creasing. Foreign nations are sell- 
ing more in this market than they 
buy, just as they should if they are 
to get the necessary dollars with 
which to pay debts and to buy more 
farm products. 

But the figures reveal a catch. 

A large part of the increase in im- 
ports is due to buying by this coun- 
try of farm products that normally 
are produced at home but which 
came from abroad due to drought 
Shortages. Big crops of this year 
will alter that situation. 


UNEXPECTED TRENDS 

Exports of American products are 
hardly following the course ex- 
pected. 

Japan is found to be spending 
one-third more dollars in this mar- 
ket than she spent in the boom year 
of 1929. Yet Canada, with which we 
have a trade agreement, is spend- 











Convertible Preference Steck, 

$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
A reguiar quarterly dividend of $1.06 on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable October 1, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 10, 
1937. The transter books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 

A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1937. The transfer books wil! mot 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer 
August 26, 1937. 
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ing fewer than half as many dollars 
as she did eight years ago. The 
United Kingdom, with which we do 
not have an agreement, is spending 
about half as much. Germany is 
Spending only 30 per cent as much 
as she did in 1929. 

A good deal of attention has been 
directed to South American mar- 
kets. Yet Americans are selling in 
Argentina only about one-third as 
much as they sold in 1929, and in 
Brazil are selling less than half as 
much, on a dollar basis. Chile is 
Spending slightly more than a third 
as many dollars. 

This country has a trade agree- 
ment with France, yet that country 
is spending fewer dollars than she 
spent in 1932, at the bottom of the 
depression. 

In other words, trade is hardly 
following the trade agreements. 

Even more than that: The Brit- 


} ish are continuing to cold-shoulder 


agreement involving tari 
The British, like other 
nations, have special spheres of in- 
terest and influence which are fa- 
vored in tariff and trade bargains 
This country then needs to be con- 
tent with what is left over. 

Director Dye explained: 

“In the United Kingdom alone, 
the share of dominions and colonies 
in United Kingdom export trade in- 
creased from 30 per cent in 1924 to 
more than 39 per cent in 1936, while 
the share of dominions and colonies 
in imports of the United Kingdom 
increased from less than 42 per cent 
to more than 49 per cent during the 
same period.” 

THE REARMAMENT FACTOR 

Another point is made that an 
important part of the increase in 
world trade involves raw 


ing an 
adjustments. 


materials 
and finished goods that fit into the 
world program of rearmament. 

The result is that increased un- 
certainty exists over the prospect of 
pushing along toward a full and 
stable recovery on the basis of en- 
larged foreign trade. 

Where, then, does that leave this 
country? 

Secretary Hull and those who are 
numbered among these followers, in- 
sist that patience and care will lead 
to adjustment and easing of the 
tensions that now keep many of the 
nations of the world close to the 
brink of disaster, and once those 
tensions are slightly relieved, the 
trend toward freer trade will get in 
its work. 

New Dealers, however, take the 
view that this country is going to 
need to control foreign trade, 
just as foreign nations are doing, 
and that Government is going to 
be forced to take over the controls 
that foreign trade formerly exer- 
cised in the automatic operation of 
the economic system. In other 
words, they think that the solution 
is more of the New Deal. 

There is agreement at one point. 
The point is that the outside world 
holds the key to what is going to 
happen within the United States 
during the years ahead. The clash of 
policies and the drifting now under 
way are characteristic of a waiting 
period while this country tries to 
make up its mind which way to 
jump. 
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recommendations for revision of 
Federal tax laws ready two months 
before Congress convenes. 

Particular attention is being paid 
in the Treasury study, said Mr. 
Magill, “to the effect of the present 
forms of taxes upon the business 
and social life ot the country.” 

Recommendations of the Treasury, 
according Mr. Magill, are being 
drafted with a view to altering the 
tax structure to permit: 

Speedy and accurate determina- 
tion of tax liability. 


to 


Prompt disposition of tax litiga- 
tion. 

More equitable distribution of the 
tax burden among taxpayers. 

Further changes to close tax loop- 
holes. 

By signing the tax loophole bill, 
the President last week made law 
the major part of the proposals for 
action which he recommended to 
Congress June 1. It is estimated 
that approximately $100,000,000 in 
additional reverue will accrue 
through this law 


TWO CLAUSES DISLIKED 

When he signed the measure, Mr. 
Roosevelt made public a letter from 
the Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Wayne C. Taylor, where it 
was pointed out that two amend- 


ments had been made to which the 
Treasury is opposed, namely “the 
restoration to personal holding com- 
panies of the credit for amounts 
used to retire indebtedness incurred 
prior to Jan. i, 1934, and a special 
and discriminatory provision to en- 
able the so-called mineral royalty 
companies to escape classification 
as personal holcing companies.” 

Although these amendments may 
cost a substantial sum in revenue, 
said Mr. Taylor, they are not of suf- 
ficient importance to prevent the 
bill from accomplishing its principal 
purposes. 

The major omission, Mr. Taylor 
declared, was the postponement until 


the next session of serious con- 
Sideration of tne problem of “taxae- 
tion of income of spouses living in 
community property States and the 
problem of percentage depletion.” 





Security Issues 


First INVESTMENT COUNSEL CORPORATION,S 
Boston, $5,604.500 of no par value 
capital stock. Proceeds to be used for 
investment. No underwriter named. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 





UNION CARBIDE 

ANB CARBON 

CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Eighty cents (80c) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable October 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 3, 1937. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 








Canadian Mines 
Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal! 
developing and producing 
mines of Canada, as prepared 
by the Northern Miner Press 
A copy of this invaluable com- 
pilation of Canadian mining 
information will be forwarded, 
without obligation, upon re- 
quest. 


BRIDGER: WA, 3461 
~ forse: HEVENORGG 


60 King St. W. - Toronto 

















000,000 MOTORS REVEAL A 








SECRET 


“NEW BRONZE GASOLENE THE RESULT! 








EXPERTS CALL NEW “MOTOR-MATCHED” KOOLMOTOR BIGGEST ADVANCE OF YEAR! 


—Most modern Gasolene on market 
gives these 6 Power Proved features 


Where’s the best placeto find 
out about a gasolene? [sn’t it 
rightin the engines that use it? 

So for 4 years we’ve made 
one of the greatest tests in 
automotive history...a test 
on more than ONE MILLION 
RUNNING MOTORS...by a 
new mechanical marvel— 
the Cities Service Power 
Prover! And what a world 
of facts it revealed. The re- 
sult is the new Bronze Kool- 
motor, the motor- matched 
gasolene...a 6-point blend, 


RADIO CONCERTS 


.. every Friday at 8 P. M.(E.D.§.T.) 
WEAF and 43 associated N. B.C. stations 


THE NEW 
BRONZE 





that gives you these 6 Power 

Proved features: 

1 Split-second Starting, any- 
where, anytime. 

2 Lightning Pick-up, with plenty 
to spare. 

3 Pike’s-Peak-in-High hill- 
climbing. 

4 Full Firing—less waste on stop- 
and-go. 

5 More Miles—you stop for gas 
less often. 

6 6-point Balance—it does every- 
thing. 


Fill up today, and you'll be 
a new friend of Koolmotor 
tomorrow. 








POWER PROVER, used by Cities Service on more than a million cars, ranging 
from 1917 Fords to 1937 Rolls-Royces, gives experts a surprise when it shows 
hidden performance secrets of running motors. 








TRY A TANKFUL TODAY 


KOOLMOTOR 











August 26, 1937 


This is an announcement and is not to be construed as an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy the securities herein 


The Ohio Public Service Company 


mentioned. The offering is made o7:ly by the Prospectus. 


$28,900,000 


First Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series due 1962 


To be due August 1, 1962 


To be dated August 1, 1937 


Amount 
$160,000 
160,000 
160,000 
160,000 
160,000 


Ww Ww 
X st oowr 


w 
Stak 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated only from the undersigned 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


w\ 


Price 1025 


8% and accrued intcrest 


$1,600,000 Serial Notes 


To be dated August 1, 1937 


Price 
101.36% 
101.87% 
102.11% 
101.84% 
101.13 % 


Laturity 


August 1, 1938 
August I, 1939 
August I, 1940 
August I, 1941 
August I, 1942 


Amount Maturity 


$160,Cc00 
160,000 
160,000 
160,000 
160,000 


and accrued interest 


and such other dealers as are licensed and offering these securities in such State. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


August I, 1943 
August I, 1944 
August I, 1945 
August I, 1946 
August I, 1947 


Price 
101.86% 
101.52% 
102.39% 
101.50% 
100.00% 



































“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5, No. 35 


B VERE SRDS WBS 


August 30, 1937 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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Because the national mood is one of greater independ- 
ence of thought on public questions today than it was in 
May, 1936, when the “Platform of Progress” was first printed 
on this page, it is reproduced today in the hope that some 





of its points may be given consideration in the evolution of 





national policy. 








people’s rather than the politician’s point of view. 

It is offered with the conviction that these prin- 

ciples represent today a non-political effort to 
point the way to national recovery and to a desirable evo- 
lution of the American constitutional system. 

1. We believe that the 10,000,000 of our fellow citizens 
who are employed (including these on WPA and tempo- 
rary jobs) deserve the opportunity to regain their jobs in 
private industry and that this can be attained by removal 
of artificial barriers imposed by government such as 

(a) the closing of the capital markets, 

(b) the confiscation of private property by punitive 
policies, 

(c) the waste of public funds, 

(d) an unproductive and demoralizing system of taxa- 
tion. 

(e) price-fixing in agriculture which has curtailed our 
world market in cotton and other commodities and has 
increased unemployment in rural areas. 

(f) high tariffs. 

_.2. We believe that the 38,000,000 of our fellow citizens 
gainfully employed deserve to be assured of security in 
their present positions and to be freed from the threats of 
uncontrolled inflation made inevitable by a continuance 
of unbalanced budgets. We believe the employed must 
be protected against a decrease in the purchasing power 
of their pay envelopes through the decline in the amount 
of goods the dollar may buy. 

This protection can be given by establishing a sound 
fiscal policy and a sound system of taxation as well as by 
the removal of all subsidies to inefficiency and by the re- 
peal of those various New Deal measures which tend to- 
ward unjust enrichment and monopoly. 

3. We believe that exchange of goods and services, both 
nationally and internationally, is essential to recovery and 
that an enlargement of the volume of transactions is pos- 
sible only by the removal of restrictions and barriers now 
fostered by our own government and by other govern- 
ments devoted to the suicidal policies of economic nation- 
alism with its quotas and high tariffs. 


tf is a Platform of Progress submitted from the 








PROPER USES 4. We believe in a government 


that is honestly administered for 


OF RIGHT OF the people and does not grant 
REGULATION special privileges in the form of 

financial subsidies and does not 
distribute graft to its political henchmen in the form of 
public offices paid for with the people’s money. 

5. We believe that the regulatory powers of our national 
government are rightly used when seeking to remove from 
the field of competition those monopolistic or other trade 
practices which are acknowledged by modern society to 
be dishonest, fraudulent or unfair. 

6. We believe that regulatory powers of government 
are wrongly used when seeking to correct those natural 
inequalities in economic life which arise from the genius 
or varying talents of management or the prudent appli- 
cation of savings to sound investments. 

7. We believe in a useful balance between the function 
of government as an administrator of even-handed justice 
and as a moral leader properly urging a constant improve- 
ment in our social standards through constitutional proc- 
esses or by voluntary acts. We favor the moral suasion 
of an enlightened public opinion rather than the present- 
day coereion reminiscent of medievalism. 

8. We recognize the value of collective bargaining so 
conducted as to promote the general welfare of workers. 
Due recognition should be given to the rights and inter- 
ests of all workers to bargain collectively or individually 
without coercion from any source. 

9. We believe in the merit system in government and 
in private business. Existing penal codes should be re- 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


vised to forbid any recommendations, or endorsements by 
any members of the Congress for any appointive positions 
within the power of the Executive branch of the govern- 
ment either with respect to offices requiring or not re- 
quiring confirmation by the Senate. 

10. We believe in a single term of six years for the 
President and Vice President of the United States and 
neither shall be eligible for election at any time thereafter. 


NEED STRICT 11. We believe in the establish- 


ment of a budget system in 


BUDGETING OF which each party in Congress at 
EXPENDITURES the beginning of every session 


shall assume responsibility for an 
estimate of expenditures and receipts. We oppose any 
disbursements outside of the final budget adopted unless 
the increase or decrease is approved by a two-thirds vote 
of both houses. 

12. We favor giving the President the power to veto 
any single item in an appropriation bill without invalidat- 
ing the entire measure and, when such item is vetoed, it 
shall not be restored except with the approval of two- 
thirds of the membership of both houses of Congress. 

13. We favor the development of a system of taxation 
which shall coordinate the tax agencies of federal, state 
and city governments to the end that each shall occupy a 
particular field of taxation without overlapping. 

14. We favor the establishment of a non-partisan com- 
mission of seven members appointed for life who shall 
make a continuous check on the necessity of continuing 
various governmental agencies and an annual report on 
the efficiency or effectiveness of each governmental estab- 
lishment in terms of moneys spent. 


A TRUE BLEND 15. We favor the exercise of 


existing federal and state power 


OF POWERS OF within the Constitution to the 
GOVERNMENT end that those national problems 


requiring it shall have unified 
treatment by government in cooperation with business 
and agriculture. We oppose any restriction of production 
either in industry or agriculture, preferring instead the en- 
largement of America’s domestic and foreign markets. 

16. We favor the development by government of nat- 
ural resources and the sources of power whenever private 
industry is unable to furnish adequate service or when- 
ever an undeveloped area necessitates government aid be- 
cause private capital is unavailable. When such facilities 
are fully developed, we favor the leasing of such projects 
to private agencies through competitive bids and under 
contracts guaranteeing rates in the public interest, such 
contracts to be approved by state commissions in the areas 
affected. 

17, We favor such amendments of the present Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act as are necessary to permit reopen- 
ing the capital markets. We favor the exercise of the 
federal police power in the marketing of securities only 
to the extent of preventing fraud and misrepresentation 
but we condemn any effort to use the power of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to control the manage- 
ment of American enterprises under the pretext of regu- 
lating security sales. 


CHANGES THAT 18. We favor the removal of 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


WOULD BRING J trom the Treasury Department 

and the establishment of the Bu- 
REAL EFFICIENCY reau as an independent agency 
with an Auditor General appointed for a 15-year term 
with the approval of two-thirds of both houses of Con- 
gress. 

19. We favor the conversion of the Department of 
Justice into an independent agency with a Solicitor Gen- 
eral similarly appointed so that law enforcement may be 
removed from the domain of politics or political pressure, 
and so that advisory opinions on the constitutionality of 
proposed legislation may be rendered to Congress with- 
out regard to political influence or the effect of such opin- 
ions on the political aims or maneuvers of an administra- 
tion in power or of the opposition party. 

20. We favor an aggressive policy of international co- 
operation looking to the removal of such trade barriers 


A PLATFORM OF PROGRESS 


Suggestions Offered From the People’s Rather Than the Politician’s Point of View—Based Upon 
Non-Political Desires For Efficient Government and For the Development of Our Economic 
System so as to Regain Jobs For the Unemployed and Improve the Standards of Living 








and impediments to currency stabilization as threaten the 
future safety of civilization. We condemn the present 
tendency toward “self containment” and economic isola- 
tion which, unless checked, will drive the world into an- 
other era of war. 

21. We believe that social improvement with real op- 
portunities for old age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
shorter hours of work and higher wages can best be at- 
tained by electing a Congress consisting of independent 
minded representatives who will permit the American 
economic system to function in order that the charges of 
such a social program, whether enacted by the states or 
by the states in cooperation with the federal government, 
may be paid out of the fruits of an increasing prosperity 
and a sound economic growth. 

22. We believe in the gradual retirement of govern- 
ment from all activities in competition with private busi- 
ness and the withdrawal of the government from lending 
operations just as soon as adequate machinery can be set 
up by private agencies to take over emergency functions. 


DEALING WITH 23. We believe in human rights 


as superior to all others. Among 


PROBLEMS OF these paramount rights are hu- 
THE JOBLESS man rights in property, human 


rights in savings and human 
rights in the preservation of decent standards of living. 
A high purchasing power and a substantial increase in em- 
ployment are essential to these standards. 

24. We believe that reemployment will best be fostered, 
first, by an occupational survey and, second, by a reclassi- 
fication of all the unemployed together with the estab- 
lishment of committees in industry and business so that 
as rapidly as jobs are created by the removal of govern- 
ment interferences employment may be given to those 
who are fitted for work. 

25. We believe that relief for the uneraployed should be 
administered by non-partisan committees in local com- 
munities and that funds shall be granted by the federal 
government only in the form of loans repayable by the 
states on a 30-year basis. 

26. We believe in the establishment of an Administra- 
tive Service to include all executive positions below the 
rank of a Cabinet portfolio and the establishment of a 
Personnel Commission of seven members appointed for 
life to review every five years the tenure of such adminis- 
trative officials based on the effectiveness of their. service. 


SAFEGUARDS 27. We favor the freedom of 


the radio from government intim- 


TO PRESERVE idation or influence. This can 
CONSTITUTION be achieved by issuing three-year 


licenses for wave lengths with 
terms of renewal based only on the quality of mechanical 
reception, standards for which should be established by a 
commission of competent engineers. 

28. We favor legislation which will make it a penal 
offense for any member of Congress to approach any per- 
son in the executive establishment with respect to the dis- 
bursement of any public moneys or to appear before any 
executive department or commission on behalf of any con- 
stituents or anybody else to obtain contracts or agree- 
ments for said constituents or to influence the award of 
any projects involving the expenditure of public funds. 

29. We believe in maintaining the integrity of our sys- 
tem of constitutional law. To this end we favor a pledge 
by presidential candidates that any appointments to va- 
cancies in the Supreme Court of the United States shall 
be filled from panels suggested by members of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and that in the event any names not 
suggested by the American Bar Association are consid- 
ered by the Executive he shall pledge himself to require 
endorsement by the bar association of the state in which 
the proposed member of the Court shall have spent the 
major part of his law practice. Similar procedure should 
be followed in the appointment of all other federal judges. 

30. We believe, as did the founders of our republic, that 
our representatives in government should be the agents of 
the people and not their masters, and that the Constitution 
is a compact between the people and their agents to be 
amended or modified only by the will of the people and 
only in the manner provided by the Constitution itself. 
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